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results of their me aged ego is solicited. Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
which will be printed or not, as the writer may 
wish, 

THE PLOUGHMAN offers ~ advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 


___ Kgvicultural, 


Selecting Pasture Lands. 


A Western exchange has an interesting 
article upon selecting pasture lands, but we 
will not reproduce it, because in New Eng- 
land farmers do not select their pastures. 
When they started the farm, the early 
settlers selected their fields for cultivation, 
and then alternated them with a few sea- 
sous in grass for mowing, and possibly a 
year or more in pasture when the crop was 
not heavy enough to pay for mowing and 
making the hay. Then they selected a 
place for the orchards, often it would seem 
without much definite knowledge of what 
was needed for promoting the growth of 
trees or the production of fruit. 

Scientific farming, as the term is now 
used, was but little known even by the 
best farmers. They knew that liberal 
manuring and careful cultivation gave bet- 
ter results than planting on impoverished 
soil without manure, and allowing the 
weeds to overgrow the crops, but they knew 
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than the preduct was worth, whether they 
had over-ripe and over-cured hay, the top 
stalks of the corn stover, bog hay or salt 
hay, all these making a part of the feed, and 
grain being barred because it would not pay 
to give cows grain in winter, as they did not 
give milk enough to pay for it,or in summer, 
because they would give enough without it. 
Not all the farmers were of this mind, 
and we were fortunate enough to be taught 
by one who thought that liberal feeding 
always would prove profitable to good 
stock, or to the boy or man who would try 
todo a good day’s work, but we write of 
many others as we saw them, and they were 
in the majority. Wethink not more than 
one other agricultural paper besides his 
came to the postoftice in that place while we 
were boys, and the man who received that 
used to ridicule the ideas that were advo- 
cated by it. And some of them were ridic- 
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and use about four hundred pounds of good 
commercial fertilizer per acre. It can be 
taken off early enough to allow some other 
crops to follow it. Top-dressing grass lands 
this month with the manure in the barn- 
yard, and about three weeks later going 
over it with light harrow or brush, should 
add to the hay erop next year. 
GARDEN CROPS. 

While the market gardeners have been 
supplyin* onions, beets and carrots to our 
markets for several weeks, there are many 
who grow them as field crops and do not 
care to sell them until winter, when they 
will have more time and perhaps get better 
prices. The onions should be ripe enough 
to pull this month, as they need to be well 
dried down before they are stored away, if 
for winter use. The carrots and beets prob- 
ably will be safe inthe ground a month 
longer. 











purpose in preparing the digestive organs 
for the more concentrated foods later on, 
THE POULTRY YARDS. 

Keep the poultry growing every day, and 
particularly the chickens that should get in 
condition to begin laying before cold 
weather sets in. They should be taught 
now to go into the houses every night, 
though it may not be well to keep the houses 
closed every night until a cold storm comes 
on. But have them in such condition, as to 
doors and windows, that they may be closed 
against ‘winds and rains. Continue the 
work of culling out such as it will not pay 
to keep through the winter, and fattening 
them for slaughter. Now, too, is a good 
time to buy young stock for breeding, or 
even old stock, for many good breeders will 
want to reduce their stock before winter, 


and will sell much cheaper than they would | 
in the spring. Some have got good pure- | 





X for the smallest; then mark with pencil 
the variety of the apple. In about the mid- 
dle of this end put the address of the party 
you send them to. Don’t pack in the wet or 
allow the case to get wet, and as soon as 
packed put them in a cool place in the barn 
or cellar. If you are obliged to ship from 
your nearest station, say-on the third of 
the month, in order to catch a certain 
steamer sailing from Boston a certain date, 
don’t commence to pick and pack until the 
morning of the first of the month. Cart 
the fruit in a spring wagon and time your- 
self to catch the train they are going on, so 
as to avoid their laying at a warm station 
several hours or over night. Advise me the 
day you ship, and mail Promptly the rail- 
road receipt and send list of varieties and 
sizes, 

If parties that have fall fruit will follow 
these instructions fully, I am sure they will 








but little about the fertilizing elements 
needed by any variety of soil, or by any, 
especial crop, although some of them had | 
learned by practical experience that there 





were better adapted to certain 


crops 
than other forms, and had begun a half cen- | ulous, but they were not always the ones 
tury ago,and some even before that, to| that furnished him his texts. 


study the effects of different kinds of ma- 
nure and treatment on different soils and the 
various crops that they grew. But they 
knew nothing about the elements of nitro- 
yen, phosphoric acid and potash, and could 
only go as far as experience had taught 
them. 

But they selected lands, often hillsides, 
that were too poor or rocky for cultivation 
to plant for orchards, unless they chose to 
have a small orchard near the house to sup- 
ply fruit for family use, and not for sale, 
and then they eared little for varieties, sel 
dom grafting a tree, or giving it any es- 
pecial eare, if it furnished a few apples for 
pies and for eating, anda good lot to make 
cider from. 

ltemember that we are not speaking of 
orchards that were planted fifty years ago, 
but of those that were in bearing then as we 
remember them, but we confess that those 
who began then had learned but little more 
‘xcepting in regard to the value of grafted 
trees, in which good scions had _ been put 
from certain varieties. 

But the position of the orchard having 
been decided, there was still poorer land 
ore stony, or perhaps cold, wet or barren, 
‘hat was thought should be allowed to re- 
uain in wood. The fuel they obtained from 
‘ only cost the labor of cutting and haul- 


is, and even that might give a money re- | 


irn if it was eut and hauled to some vil- 
«to be sold, or when it was converted 
‘v charcoal. The period when wood and 
uber was cut and burned, that the ashes 
ight be converted into potash, was so re- 
ite that even our father, who was born 
re than one hundred years ago, knew 
tle of it in Massachusetts, although the 
| potash kettles were on the farm along 
th the looms and spinning wheels for 
‘and wool, after we had cast our first 

«(for Abraham Lincoln) in 1860. 
‘The orchards, the meadows and the 
+))-tangled wildwood,” all having been 
ded upon, the pastures were taken 
mm that which remained, that was not 
sught suitable for any other purpose. The 
, being too thin to grow most hoed crops, 
i but light crops of corn or rye, or per- 
s too wet to be plowed and cultivated, 
only use for it was to turn the cattle on 
ind allow them to gather the herbage, 
k and watery with very little nutriment 
it, in the low lands; seanty and often 

. but nutritious, on the hillsides. 
“uch were the pastures as we remember 
in inour younger days, and there are 
ny in New England that were “‘ selected ”’ 
the same way, being land that was not 
ight good enough for any other use, and 
t worthy of any trouble in trying to im- 
ve. A few would occasionally tear up a 
(with the plow, when running black- 
ries, or five-finger vines, sweet fern, bay- 
ry or huckleberry bushes had almost 
mopolized it, and sow rye in the fall, or 
its in the spring, with a little grass seed, 
st frequently such as had rattled out of 
‘ overripe hay, “cured on the stump,”’ 
at they used to put in the barn. And 
‘ere were those among their neighbors who 
‘ought them foolish to take so much trouble 

ist for pasture.’’ 

1 et those same parties said that there was 
” profit in keeping cows excepting in the 
‘nonths that they were in pasture, and we 
‘ink they were right, and that every month 
“) were on dry food, the food cost more 
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But we will return tothe subject of past- 
ure lands. It wastold of a venerable mem- 


| ber of the Society of Friends or Quakers, 


that he sold a cow which he said gave 
twenty quarts of milk a day. The buyer 
| found her product much less, and rapidly 
| decreasing, and he complained about it 
'** Well, friend,”’ said the Quaker, ‘“ thee 
| should have bought my pasture too.” 

It is about time that we began to select 
our fieids for pastures, and try to bring 
\them up to a condition where they will 
| furnish enough of green food during a part 
| of the season, and to keep them up by sup- 
| plementing the grass in them by ensilage or 
| green soiling crops as they fail, and to im- 





they may return tothe soil more than they 
take from it, and if there are portions suit 
able for cultivation, enrich them, grow 
crops on them, and either return them to 
pasture again or give up some of the culti- 
vated fields and meadows to pasture while 
they are growing marketable crops. 
rarm Hiats for September. 
SEEDING TO WHEAT. 

While wheat sowing should not begin be- 
fore the twentieth of this month, the sooner 
‘the grouna can be plowed and the more 
| thoroughly it can be worked before seeding, 
the better the chance fora good crop, and 
|for escaping injury by the Hessian fly. 
' The labor saving by the use of gang plows, 
| sulky harrcws and seed and fertilizer drills 
| should encouragea more faithful prepara- 
‘tion uf the soil. Many have got into the 
| habit of trying by machinery to put in so 
many acres in as short atime as possible, 
| that we think the work often is not done so 
well as when they were obliged to use 
much more laborious methods. But twenty 














prove them, first by keeping bushes and | 


weeds out of them, and next by feeding | 
richer food than the stock get there, that | 


FIELD AND GARDEN BEANS. 
At the present price for dry beans it will 
pay to save all that ripen, and the crop 
should not be pulled as long as more are 
growing at the top of the vines than are 
ripening at the bottom, and it may pay to 
pick by hand those near the ground and 
save the seed from them. As they ripen 
early they may be expected to tend to make 
earlier growth and mature earlier another 
year. When the vines are pulled stack their 
tops outward around a stake until they are 
well dried out, when they may be put in 
barn or shed until they arethreshed. In 
this way many pods that look green will 
have ripened before they are threshed. 


SAVING SEED CORN. 


For many years we have urged the im- 
portance of selecting the earliest and best- 
grown ears of corn for seed both in field and 
sweet corn. We know many who have 
made a practice of this, and have been well 


| repaid by increased crops that would ripen 


up before the early frosts, but yet there are 
many who neglect to do so, and are apt to 
complain every few years that their corn 
has run out, and they must get new seed of 
some one whose crops are better. Ina year 
like this, when there is a short crop of corn, 
such precaution seems !more important than 
in a year when corn is more plenty. 
And we wish, too, that we could 
persuade our farmers in the Eastern 
States to grow more corn, not only for the 
silo, for which it seems to be the crop best 
fitted, but also for the grain. It is not very 
pleasant to feel that drought, grasshoppers, 
railroad strikes or other causes in cistant 
States may raise the price of our great sta- 
ple crops to such an extent that many will 
feel that they cannot afford to buy them to 
fatten pork or beef or to feed poultry. 


| When we were young nearly every farmer 


grew hisown supply, few carloads coming 
into the farming districts. If farmers did 


not feed as liberally then as they do now, 


_acres which have been made a perfect seed | 


bed have yielded more than thizty put in 
hastily and carelessly. 

The selection of good seed wheat is likely 
to be difficult in many sections this year, as 
the very light crop will not contain much 
| plump, well-grown grain, and it may be de- 
sirable to send farther away for it to places 
where the crops were better. Many exper- 


ring it until all is moistened by it. 


prime condition. While some have reported 
good yields under such conditions for a half 
bushel per acre drilled, from a bushel to 
five pecks is used more frequently. 
NEXT YEAR’S FODDER CROP 

| Rye sown this month or early next month 
| may prove a valuable crop for early pasture 

or soiling next spring. While it is not 

among the most nutritious of forage crops, 

its earliness is an important item, and when 
| the hay crop runs short in the early spring, 
a cutting of succulent rye with grain enough 
to make up for its lack of protein makes it 
serve a good purpose both for young stock 
orcows in milk. Like the wheat it pays 








| iments have proved that there is a consid-' 
|erable increase in yield of both straw and | not think that apples are so scarce that any 
grain where the heaviest and plumpest seed | kind of an apple can be put in. 
is sown. Soaking or moistening the seed in| gma} ones ma 
a mild solution of vitriol or of formalin, : are make another grade of them, or, as they 
using about one quart of water to a bushel propose to do in Canada, make three grades, 
of seed. will do much to prevent smut, stir- | and look for high prices for extra and 
Econ-} No. 1, letting the No. 2 go to those who 
omize on the amount of seed used only | want to buy at low prices. A mixed lot of 
when it is the best of seed, and soil in! all sizes and perhaps several varieties is the 








they had plenty of pork and usually of 
corned beef in the cellar the year through. 


ORCHARD WORK. 


Unfortunately the task of harvesting the 
apple crop will not be as heavy this year as 
it was last year, but those who have taken 
good care of their orchards will realize good 
prices, especially if they will harvest them 
in good condition, assort them carefully and 
pack only one grade in a barrel or box. Do 


Perhaps 
be in demand, but if they 


poorest selling thing that is offered. Next 
year we may expect another large crop, and 
this month or next will be a good time to cut 
out superfluous branches, kill the borers, 
destroy insect eggs, and before winter culti- 
vate and fertilize the ground, that they may 
make a vigorous start in the spring. 


CARE OF FARM STOCK. 


Now that cool nights may be expected, 
begin to crowd the fattening stock a little 
harder. They will yet get good feed in the 
pastures, and there will be waste products 
from fields and gardensthat they will con- 
sume, unmarketable roots, leaves, pump- 
kins and such material, which while not as 


well to get good seed, work the land well, | fattening as the grain, serve an excellent 





bred old birds cheaply in the fall and started 
a good flock of chickens in spring at small 
cost. ‘ 
o | a_i 
Fall Apples. 

(Good Markets for Them in Europe.) 

Fall apples, heretofore, have not, as a 
rule, carried well in barrels to Europe. Th 
slow steamers in years past, their poor 
ventilation, and the air-tight barrel in which 
the fruit has been packed, has almost inva- 
riably caused their landing in a worthless 
condition. With the advent in the last two 
or three years of the modern, large, swift, 
passenger steamers, whereby the 
has been reduced to seven and 
days from 
the packing of the apples, paper wrapped, 
in cases, that I advocated and introduced 
some five years ago, makesit possible for 
such apples as the Duchess of Oldensburg, 
Alexandria, Gravensteins, Snows, Wealthy, 
and in fact any of our fall apples to be 
landed in perfect order and to realize far 
higher prices than winter apples. During 
September, October and November Euro- 
pean markets, more especially those of 
Great Britain, are in splendid shape to 
handle our fall apples. 

This case I refer to is made of any kind 
of wood, something after the lemon box, 
being in two compartments. The two end 
and middle pieces should be made of one 
piece of wood at least three-quarters of an 
iteb in thickness, and should be <ut to 
measure 12? inches each way. The pieces 








that form the sides of the box should be cut | 


just 28} inches in length and of three- 
eighths inch stuff. The two _ pieces 
that are to form the two ends should 
be planed on one side, for marking pur- 
poses, but all the other pieces can be fine 
sawed wood. The pieces that form the 
sides should consist of two and not more 
than three pieces. Two inch wire nail, 
should be used in nailing the case toget her 
and the pieces that form the sides should be 


nailed so as to leave an air space of at least 


one-quarter of an inch between each piece. 
This case, when nailed up, gives an outside 
measurement of 28} inches long, 135 inches 
in width and depth. 

These measurements should be strictly 
observed to conform to an agreement I have 
with the steamship and railway companies 
that two of these cases will only be charged 
the same rate as that of one barrel. Parties 
contemplating shipments should notify me 
of their intentions, so as to secure space in 
the steamships, and to advise them what 
date they must arrive here to catch these 
fast steamers. 

In picking and packing the case should be 
taken into the orchard, and the fruit packed 
immediately into the cases as fast as picked. 


‘Do not bruise the apples or lay them on the 


ground. Wrap each apple in a piece of soft, 
white paper, and remember that the bottom 
of the case when you are packing is to be 
the top when opened at markets of sale, and 
this bottom layer should be packed snug, 
and in rows. Pack all the apples snug, but 
use no pressure. 


It is well to let each case contain as 
nearly as possible one size of fruit. Three 
cases should be packed at the same time, 
one for the largest, one for the next size 
and the other for the smallest fruit, but do 
not pack any apples that are not at least 
two inches in diameter. Mark these cases 
on one end only ; at the top mark them XXX 
for the largest, XX for the next size and 


time | 
eight | 
twelve to fifteen days, and ' 





be pleased with the returns they get. Last 
year parties that tried this way of shipping 
realized from $1.50 to $2.50 per case (as nets in 


| Boston), which is equal to selling same fruit 


in barrels here in Boston at $3 to $5. 


| All my agents in England, to whom I sent 


these fall apples last year, for the growers, 
write me an excellent demand for them this 
fall, as they are short of apples, but they 
must have them in the cases and not in 
barrel-. I shall be pleased to furnish any 
one w th further information if they will 
write me. GEORGE A. COCHRANE. 
Boston. 


D> 
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School Gardens in Russia. 
For the commencement of the movement 
for school gardens in Russia one has to go 
so far back as 1871. At that time the Rus- 


sian Government adopted measures for the | 


introduction of nature-studies, and for 
practice in ruralindustries in the primary 
schools in the empire. The peasantry, 
however, were generally apathetic and 
often hostile. School-education, it seemed 


to them, should consist of ‘‘ book-learning.”’ | 


As aresult of their indifference, at the end 
of ten years only six school districts were 
thus equipped. Gradually, however, as the 
benefit of the movement became more 
widely understood, opposition was silenced, 
and applications for special appropriations 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
gardens began to pour in so fast as to ac- 
tually strain the resources of the central 
administration. 

By the year 1897, the number of school- 
gardens in the whole of Russia proper was 
7521—in other words, about 300,000 children 
were receiving ‘‘ practical tuition.”” From 
the reports of Consul Heenan and other 
sources it would seem a conservative com- 
putation to put the number of Russian 
children at present enjoying this particular 
branch of instruction at 520,000. 

When the subject first began to engage 
the attention of the Russian authorities, it 
was found—as it had been in other coun- 
tries—difticult to obtain teachers of suffi- 
cient versatility to successfully discharge 
the duties of the new system. This diffi- 
culty was, however, met by an action of the 
government, which guaranteed the salaries 
not only of the local tutors but of itin- 
erant, experts intrusted with the initiation 
of the teachers in their new duties. Asa 
further encouragement, medals, diplomas, 
and even premiums were awarded, while 
in many cases the teachers were permitted 
to derive a profit from the sale of the prod- 
uce raised in the model gardens. 

In many Russian provinces the children 
are encouraged to plant trees of all kinds 
in theneighborhood of the school building, 
such as forest, fruit-bearing and decorative 
treesand shrubs. In addition to these, orna- 
mental and fruit-bearing plants and young 
trees are distributed among the parents for 
private planting. Silk-worms and bees are 
also cultivated systematically by the pupils, 
and provide an additional source of income 
to the teacher. Along with the garden 
work proper, provision is madefor the 
instruction of girls in those branches of 
domestic, and rural industry with which 
women have generally to occupy themselves, 
—dairy-work, bird-breeding, cooking, sew- 
ing, nursing, and so on. 

Unknown to the general public the Gov- 
ernment has recently interested itself in 
the subject of gardens for American school- 





WHOLE NO, 3112 
been obtained from abroad at the insti- 
gation of George Henry Knight, who con- 
tributes an important article on the subject 
to the current number of Pearson’s Mag- 
azine. Besides setting forth the advantages 
of the school-garden system and illustrating, 
both with accounts and interesting illus- 
trations, what has been done in the matter 
in Europe, he gives an estimate of the cost 
of establishing gardens in the rural ‘school- 
districts of America, and presents a careful 
argument in favor of the plan.—Pearson’s 


Magazine. 
+ Ss 


Practical Sheep Husbandry. 

The danger of injury by bad water and 
deadly plants is greater with the lambs 
than with the ewes; these, taught by ex- 
perience, avoid danger. 

In all cases of poisoning of sheep by inju- 
rious plants the first thing is to sustain the 
vital action, which is done by giving strong, 
hot coffee, then to rid the system of the 
poison by an active dose of castor oil. 

The very best place for a small farm flock 
at this season is an orchard. Indeed, it will 
pay a good profit to keep a small flock for 
this service alone, which it will do inthe 
way of destroying noxious insects and leav- 
ing the other profits unabated. 

It does not pay to feed any animal simply 
to make it grow. There is such a thing as 
paying too dear for a whistle, as the old 
saying goes, and while by extra feeding ten 
or fifteen pounds may be added to a lamb, 
this may not always pay for the extra 
feed. 

It is indispensable that the young lambs 
should be kept free of impediments to 
growth, the worst of those just, now is the 
tick, which gathering innumbers sufficient 


to weaken the system by loss of blood, 
check the growth and sometimes even de- 
stroy the victims. 

The most important part of the summer 
feeding is to prepare the lambs for the final 
feeding, later. The indispensible necesity 
for successful feeding to a finish is robust 
health. This foundation is now being laid, 
| and to encourage the perfect digestion of 
food is the true and safe basis on which to 
lay this foundation. 

Sheep must be kept out of low, wet places ; 
it is in these places that the fluke worm is 
bred, and the eggs of it discharged in the 
water are swallowed by the sheep. This is 
not a frequent occurrence, but as this worm 
has been found in deer and rabbits, in local- 





may be equally infes 

The object of keeping and feeding an- 
imals is profit, and it should always be a 
matter of study how to get the most weight 
at the least cost, not only how to get the 
most weight simply. A four thousand- 
pound stecr was a brilliant example of 


feeding, but as the meat cost twenty-five 
cents a pound, and its value was ten cents, 
it was a dismal failure from the point of 
view of the pocket. 

Just now there is need for the greatest 
cireumspection in regard to the condition 
of the flocks. It isthe seedtime of diseases. 
Many deleterious’ plants that are eaten by 
sheep are now in the most virulent condition. 
A close watch is therefore imperative. It 
should be known and remembered that the 
seed of the most dangerous deadly plants in 
regard to sheep is the most to be guarded 
against. 





The Advantages of Near Markets. 


In locating on a new farm the average 
farmer probably gives less attention to the 
advantages of a near market for his prod- 
uce than he should. Most try to get on 
the line of some transportation company, 
; but that is not sufficient. Good water trans- 
| portation with a railroad as a rival always 
| improves the farmer’s advantages. It is 
| this condition that enables Southern truck 
| gardeners to supply New York with their 
| produce at prices as low as those obtained 
| by Long Island and New Jersey farmers. 
| A single railroad which enjoys a monopoly 
| is seldom a friend to the farmer. It is bet- 
ter to find a location where there are two 
| rival lines. 

But better than all are the advantages of 
being located near a large consuming cen- 
tre. With a certain market for your goods 
there is always a better chance to make 
profits from farming. It matters little to a 
man if he has a thousand acres of good 
wheat or corn if there is no good way to 
get the produce to a paying market. The 
farmer with ten acres of cultivated land 
within ten miles of a city is far better off. 
It is not so much more farming land that 
we need inthis country, but better cultiva- 
tion of the land near the large cities and 
markets. We need farmers who will take 
advantage of the markets near by. To do 
this he should not raise wheat, corn and 
other unperishable crops which can be 
raised just as wella thousand miles away, 
but he should devote his attention to the 
raising of perishable crops which cannot 
stand long transportation. Our large city 
markets are glutted every day of the year 
with perishable farm produce shipped from 
distant points which arrives in the most 
deplorable condition. The shippers were 
making a mistake either to raise or send 
such articles so far fronf market. 

There is money to be made today in 
farming near cities and towns when the 
right sort of articles are raised. These ar- 
ticles should be those which distant ee 

ers cannot well supply. Then they should 
be of the very best. Efforts should be 
made to produce only perfect products of 
tree or vine, and then there will be little or 
no competition. If they are as inferior as 
the poor stuff shipped from distant places 
they stand no better chance of selling at a 
profit than the latter. Good, intensive farm- 
ing is more in demand on these farms than 
in those far distant from market. Every 
foot of soil should be made to produce its 
quota of fine produce. This is necessary 
because the land is higher priced and its 
acreage naturally restricted. One must be 
content in such places with ten acres, where 
a farmer fivehundred miles away can en- 
joy his hundreds. But the difference is 
made up in better farming and better near- 











children. Consular and other reports have 


bv markets.—Prof. James S. Doty, New 
Yo-k, 
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Harness 


Dairy Notes. 

The Farm and Ranch says the dual-pur- | 
pose cow is one that milks pretty well and | 
makes pretty good beef afterward. That 
may be a good cow for the ranch, where 
pasturage costs nothing and grain food and 
prairie hay but little more than the cost of 
harvesting. But on the farms of the East- 
ern States, where we have to put the value of | 
keeping a good cow well fed at from $40 to $65 
a year, what they call milking pretty well on 
the ranch would be milking pretty poorly, 
and such cows if kept three or four years 
owe the farmers more for food and care than 
their beef will sell for. Give usa cow which is 
fit for one single purpose, either making 
much milk or much butter, and when she 
has passed the point of profitable keeping 
she will owe us nothing if we have to give a 
her burial in the ground, instead of in the 
cans where goes so much of the “pretty 
good ”’ old cow beef. Or give us animals of 
a good beef breed and we can raise baby 
beef without losing money on it, even if we 
have to buy grain to fatten it on, but we no 
more look for the dual-purpose cow than for 








You can make your har 

nese as soft as a Blove | 

} &nd as tough as wire by 

} using EUREKA Har. &% 

A mese Off, You «a: 7] 
lengthen its life—make it \%, ary 

twice as long as it )’ 
ordinarily would. b 


UREKA © 


| Harness Oil 
| te 


makesa poor looking har. | 
ness like new. Made of |W, 
} oe guna a oil, es- a 
} pecially prepared to with- 

} stand the weather. B. 
Bold everywhere ee 
in cans—all sizes, 8 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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| natural trotters. Now, how ma: r 
present-day pacers trace to the rex 
ing stock, and how many to the oi: 


the horse that is a good trotter and a good 

draft horse. We have seen some that were ee ; se t 

pretty good” at both, that Is, they could ge ala 

trot a mile in four minutes, or draw a ton, diab ab er Tate aeetings, the 1, 
the pacers are trotting bred, and t), ‘ 


are answerable for most of it. 

No fair association that does nu: & 
hopples should be permitted to «|| y 
money from the State on the grou; 
their meetings are held for the imp::, 
of the breed of light-harness horse. 
associations that run independent), ! 
the hopples or not, as they see fit, })); © 
few breeders in this State whoare |«!; \),, 
still believe in the pure-gaited tris; 
pacer, should rise up and compe! tli P 
Legislature to pass a law debarrine .», 
fair association that permits the { 
hopples at {their meeting from particiji: i), 
in the distribution of money collected }, 
State for the proclaimed purpose of in:jr.y- 
ing the breeds of live stock including t})..: 
light-harness horses. 

Seo 


if the roads were good, but they were not 
capable of excelling at either speed or draft. 


We find the two following items in the 
Oregon Agriculturist, and republish them J 
as showing the value of a practical educa- 
tion in dairying: 

“Prof. E. H. Farrington of the Wisconsin 
Dairy School reports that every one of the 
120 students in the last class at that school 
is now working in some creamery. Since 
the first of January last the school has re- 
ceived 178 applications from parties wishing 
to employ butter makers, cheese makers 
and men capable of managing pasteurized 
milk and cheese plants.”’ 

Prof. W. A. Henry of the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural College recently said at a farmer’s 
institute that: ‘‘ One of our dairy students, 
who is one of the finest dairymen in the 
State, a boy who is making money right 
along, has helped a patron to bring his cows 
up from an average of $19 to about $60. 
There were twelve cows that brought in an 
average of $19 apiece at the crearery. This 
young man told this patron how to feed and 
care for his cows. Mr. Neiner sat down and 
figured with him how he ought to feed; they 
made tests and studied out the whole busi- 
ness. The farmer was wise enough to take 
advantage of the young man’s education on 
these matters, and the result is he is receiv- ry , 
ing $60 a cow instead of $19. : ‘ Pe e 








On the Speedways. 
With no meeting in the immediate , 

ity of New York to attend, and a few of the 
regular roadites returned to the city from 
their summer vacation, there was « e 
more life on the speedways during the jst 
week than has been the custom since the 
first spell of hot weather set in. The heiyy 
rain of Saturday, Aug. 24, made the New 
York Speedway very sticky on Sunday, anid 
only on the lower stretch could any) step- 
ping be done. George Coleman had 6ut the 
pacer Redinda (2.074), but found nothing in 
his class to give him a brush. Later he 
BOSTON, No. 14. drove the trotter Freeland (2.173), and had 
Present site of Chandler & Co.’s store. Photograph mate in 1860. a pretty race with West Wilkes 
driven by Luke A. Burke, and La ( ross 
amnoes: , Girl (2.234), handled by Dr. Hamilton, and 

visiting rot sulymerine - come — | they finished in the order named. 

or exchan ark street or under the : : 

Pack-anees Conoeh, “This is not the best im pote en pny ok ent cows : riya 
season of the year to visit it, as the demand Se ee! beg 5 _— — oso, 
for cut flowers is much heavier in Septem- | much more quickly, and with the drawinz 
i aga evihaserrtad are pt grag | sttrnation of a race between Dr. Ranidill’s 
ry , staat }/new pacer S. H. B. and Terry McGovern’ 




















’ The Maryland Experiment Station has 
been for several years giving extra feed and 
eare to a herd of common cows and watch- 
ing the results. The first year no material 
changes were noticed in average production 
and but little in individuals, but since that 
time there has been a steady improvement, 
and they suggest that the quality of a 
dairy cow may not depend wholly on the 
breeding, but that the feeding also influ- 
ences. Long ago we said that the secret 
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Central Congregational Church, upon Winter Street. Erected 1841; razed 1865. 








pickerel 10 cents. Frozen salmon at l6cents 


culty noted above of getting exact statement 
for Eastern and ® cents for Western. Eels 


of stock in storage the figures are not exact 
for this year, but itis evident that con- and fresh tongues steady at 10 cents and 


sumption increased over last year. cheeks higher at 9 cents. Clams in good 
ee ; demand at 50 cents a gallon, $3 to $3.50 a 
Massachusetts Crop Report. barrel in shell. Shrimps 85 cents a gallon. 


varied }from 5880 to 3960 pounds of ensilage 
each; from 1357 pounds to 914 pounds of 
hay, and from 6206} to 31654 pounds of zrain. 
As ausual rule, the more ensilage fed the 
more grain and the less hay was consumed, 
though this was not invariable. 
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of suecess was to “breed for milk and 
feed for milk; breed for beef and feed 
for beef.’’ While it may be a waste of 
time to feed and educate a cow of the beef 
breed to produce much milk or much 
butter, we have no doubt but that it can be 
done, even as we could take a pure-bred 
Jersey calf and so feed it that it would put 
on fat instead of increasing the butter fat in 
its milk. The report we have does not say 
whether the improvement noticed was in 
quantity or quality of milk, but we should 
expect it to be noticeable in both. 


In ** Hood Farm Topies,”’ a book issued 
perhaps primarily as an advertisement for 
thir stock, we find records of the yearly cost 
of feeding, yield of milk and estimated but- 
ter from the butter fat as shown by Bab- 
cock test, as well as the profit above cost of 
food for the year on each cow. The butter 
is valued at 25 cents a pound as itis in the 
Pan-American tests at Buffalo, and the food 
is charged at same prices. As they are in- 
structive as to cost of keeping good cows in 
good condition, we reproduce a few of the 
figures. 


The following from the New Produce Re- 
view shows the value of the Dairy School: 

Ata dairy [convention in Minnesota the 
discussion turned on the value of dairy 
schools, when aman inthe audience rose 
and said, ‘‘I was out West working ina 
creamery and earning $:300a year. Witha 
wife and several children I had a hard time 
to getalong. I was doing the best I could, 
but the butter did not always bring mar- 
ket price and I became discouraged. Finally, 
I borrowed$$50 and went to the Minnesota 
dairy school. There I learned everything 
within reach, and when I went out again I 
found a’place at $60 a month, and whatever 
prosperity I have since had is due to the 
month that I spent at the dairy school.” 
This man has taken some of the highest 
prizes for,fancy butter in this country and 
at the Paris Exposition, and is now an in- 
spector in‘the Minnesota dairy and food de- 
partinent. 





Sa canal 
Butter Market. 


The butter market is called steady this 
week, but as after Monday’s holiday it was 


We have the following summary of crop 
conditions in Massachusetts for the month 
of August, compiled by J. W. Stockwell, 
secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture. 

Indian corn has made a great growth dur- 
ing the month in all sections, and is gener- 
ally reported as earing well. It is. still 
somewhat back ward, and early frosts might 
do the crop much damage, but with an or- 
dinary season better than an average crop 
should be secured in all sections. 

On the whole the crop of rowen promises | 
to be very good, though there are some com- 
plaints of fields burning after mowing, and 
others that the late cutting of the first crop 
will not givetime for the maturing of a 
large crop of rowen. The rains of the past 
month have also done much to put mowings 
in good condition for another season. 

Karly potatoes were a very light crop in 
most sections. Later ones are reported as, 
making a great showing of vines, but the 
tubers are said not to have set well in most 
cases and to be few inthe hill. The pros- 
pect does not point to more than a fair crop. 
Blight and rot have appeared in all coun- 


| barrel, white $1.25 to S2 a basket. 
yellow at $2.75 tu $3, and | 


Soft-shelled crabs 90 cents a dozen. 
sters 16 cents a pound alive and 18 cents 
boiled. Trade in oysters is increasing now, 
but there is good supply and prices are 


| Steady at 81a gallon for ordinary Norfolk, 


$1.15 for selected or fresh-opened Stamfords 
and $1.25 for Providence River. 

- ~ +o 
The New York Markets. 


Potatoes seem to be steady at S2.50 to 
$2.75 for Long Island, $1.75 to $2.50 for best 
Jersey and $1.50 to $1.75for common Jersey 
and Southern. Sweet potatoes in only mod- 
erate supply, and quiet at $2.75 a barrel for 
Southern Jersey, $2 to $2.28 for Virginia 
yellow and $1.25 to $1.50 for red. A’ small 
supply of prime onicns, but inferior quality 
and hard to sell. Jersey and Long Island red 
at $2.50 to $2.75, yellow $2.25 to $2.50a 
Con- 





necticut red or 
white at $3 a barrel. Orange County is 
sending many poor lots, and white range 
from $1.50 to $3.a bag, with red from $1.25 
to $2.50 Beets, nearby at 81 per hundred 
bunches, and carrots $1 to $1.25. Celery 
steady at 10 to 30 cents a dozen roots. 


their children to school, but a call at seven ‘mare Elinore (2.194) there was a sou 


o’clock in the morning even now makes one ; tendance of roadites 


sympathize with the boy who visited an ex- 


tensive greenhouse, and after being shown 


The conditions of the 
match were novel and far from sensible. fv 
Dr. Randall agreed to defeat the noted prize 


about said that he “did not know there was | gonter’s mare four out of five heate. thi 


so many flowers in the world.”’ 


| stakes being $200. Aside from the fact that 


The market opens at six o’clock in the! races for money are out of place 01 
morning, but not many growers or buyers | public speedways, holding such event: 
are there at that time; but the rush of trade! Sundays is decidedly not creditable to. 
has well begun half an hour later, and | parties concerned in them. Surely the men 
there are some whose trains will not enable | who have money enough to own. «1! 


them to reach the market before seven 


| 2 . s 
horses can find time during the wee! 


o’clock, yet, if they are known to be regular ; decide their bets, without offending the 
at that hour and to bring good tlowers, there! sensitive members of the communit\ 
are those who will wait for them, and pay/turning the public highways into a 


as muchas they would have paid earlier. 


| track, with betting on the side, on the 


It is not always the early bird that catches | when we are all supposed at least to 
the worm in our markets, because there are! McGovern won the race by taking thie 
a few birds that will wait for the fat worms, | first heats. 


or, in other words, for the best products. 


| Dr. Randall later brought out Mo‘) V/ 


There are 140 stalls in the flower market, | (2.07}), but no one would contest his re)! 


and while not all of them are occupied at 
this season, two months later, or in October, 
there will not be enough for those who 
want them. They are sold at auction next 
month, on Sept. 14, and the most desirable 
will bring good rates, and asthe rents are 


of way, although Nat Ward was there 1! 
Quarterstake (2.16 to wagon), Ed Joy 
out Smith (2.13) and Billy Maloney was 
there with Adsign (2.19}). All seemed to 
fight shy of the roan gelding when W. | 
roughs showed up with his team, Lawr: 


A twelve-year-old cow produced 10,747 | not easy to find any one who would pay over | . Russian turnips 60 t 7>~6 cents 
pound 14 ounces of milk, testing 5} per cent., | 20} cents for extra creamery, and many | ties, but not to any alarming extent. ; sik etaden = = ie all - cents “| payable quarterly some may be given up at |W, (2.25) and King March (2.234), ther 
wx. Jersey egg plant 75 cents to 31) the end of three or six months. a race on, although the team was no! 


or 740} pounds of butter, worth $185.06, at a 
cost of $59.73 for food. Profit, $125.33. An- 
other of same age produced 12,734 pounds 
11 ounces of milk, but butter test was 


would sell at that, though a few marks were 
held firm at 21 cents for special customers, 
we think we must call it a decline of 
a half cent on the best grades. Western 


The acreage of tobacco was again reported 
as slightly increased throughout the tobacco- 
growing district. The crop is generally in 
fine condition, of large growth and apparent 
good quality. Cutting was delayed by the 


a barrel, half-barrel crates 40 to 50 cents. 
Jersey cucumbers 60 cents to $1 a barrel, 
20 to 30 cents a box, Rockland County $1 
to $2 a barrel, and Shelter Island $2 to 


The flower most in evidence now is the 
aster, which ranges in price from 20 cents 
to $1 per hundred, according to the perfec- 


‘same class with the pacer and of cours: {hi 
latter won. 
By Tuesday the New York road 


tion of bloom, length of stem, and the color, good shape again, and some lively st: ! 
3 : 1 g 


lower, making only 648% pounds of butter,/is at same price as last week, 20} ; Sse.” “Mindi: acini 
worth $162.18: cost of feed, $67.36; profit, | cents for spruce tubs and 20 cents for large|Tains of the third week of August, but 2-25. Tickling cucumbers, per thousand, | jo7¢ white usually bringing the highest | was ac 
$162.18 ; ’ ’ ’ should be practically completed by the Long Island 75 cents to $1.75, Rockland |); ia Pree 4 | was done. The race of the day was 

prac y pleted. by price. But lilies, gladioli, dahlias, and | the one-time sensational trotter Pace 


$94.82. A nine-year-old cow yielded 10,320 
pounds of milk, 668 pounds 15 ounces of 
butter worth $167.22; cost of feed, $53.50; 
profit, $113.72. An_ eight-year-old cow 
yielded 11,496 pounds 2 ounces of milk, 716 
pounds 14 ounces of butter; cost of food, 
$46; profit, $133.21. She was the most 
profitable, though neither the largest pro- 
ducer of milk or butter, being exceeded in 
milk by one of the older ones and in butter 
product by the other. 

Another eight-year-old gave 11,320 pounds 
6 ounces of milk, 611 pounds 9 ounces of 
butter; cost of food $56.93; profit $95.95. 
Another of same age 10,979 pounds 11 ounces 
of milk, 642 pounds 2 ounces of butter; cost 
of food $49.02, profit $111.48. A seven-year- 
old gave 9221 pounds 13 ounces of milk, 558 

ounds of butter; cost of food $41.03, profit 
808.47. A five-year-old gave 10,485 pounds 5 
ounces of milk, 607} pounds of butter, cost of 
food $43.97, profit $107.78. A three-year- 
old gave 9068 pounds 6 ounces of milk, 
597 pounds 6 ounces of butter, cost of food 
$38.90, profit $110.35. Another of some age 
gave 8396 pounds 6 ounces of milk, 597 
pounds 14 ounces of butter, cost of food 
$42.20, profit $107.05. One two year old gave 
7179 pounds 1 ounce of milk, 462 pounds 14 
ounces of butter, cost of food $40.29, profit 
$75.32, and another 7391 pounds of milk, 401 
pounds 3 ounces of butter, cost of food $40, 
profit $60.25. 

Setting aside the four youngest ones, the 
cost of food varied from $41.03 to $67.36 per 
cow, and those that consumed the most food 
did not always give the most butter or the 
largest profit, though the one that it cost 
the most to keep yielded the most milk, but 
it tested lowest in butter fat, 4.27 per cent. 
All but one had six months in pasture, and 
the feed consumed by the eight older cows 
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Difficult Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want lo, 
—but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful ; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 


ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 
The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 


ash tubs. Eastern is 19 to 195 cents for 
best lots, but fair to good is 17 to 18 cents, 
and Western firsts at 19 cents and seconds 
16 to 18 cents. Boxes are also off to 21 cents 
for extra creamery, and prints in demand at 
214 cents. Extra dairy boxes or prints are 
19 to 20 cents and fair to good 14 to 17 cents. 
Lower grades are dull, renovated at 12 to 
17 cents a pound and imitation creamery 
from 134 to 154 cents, while ladles are 10 to 
144 cents. Jobbers were holding best grades 
from 214 to 224 cents, but most lots sold at 22 
cents. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 25,336 tubs and 19,633 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,253,041 pounds, including 
124,300 pounds in transit for export, and 
with the latter deducted the net total is 
1,129,341 pounds, against 1,111,704 pounds 
the previous week and 983,715 pounds for 
corresponding week last year. 

The receipts for the month of August 
were 109,598 tubs and 106,569 boxes, a total 
weight of 5,568,967 pounds. This included 
3160 packages of 215,359 pounds, and with 
the latter deducted the total for home trade 
was 5,353,608 pounds. For August last year 
the receipts were 104,551 tubs and 86,902 
boxes, a total weight of 5,261,907 pounds. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 115,920 pounds, against 30,093 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports for the week 
were 2120 tubs, and from Montreal 10,000 
packages. 

Owing to the illness of Mr. Pike, superin- 
tendent of the Quincy Market Cold Storage 
Warehouse, no statement of stocks has been 
given out for last week, but based upon the 
receipts, we estimate that the stock was in- 
creased about 3000 tubs, making 192,000 tubs, 
| against 175,000 tubs same time last year. 


‘|The Eastern Company reports a stock of 


29,173 tubs, and with these added, the total 
stock may be estimated at 221,175 tubs, 
against 199,433 tubs same time last year. 
Reports for the menth of August show 
8,257,000 pounds of butter on hand July 29, 
and receipts up to Aug. 31 of 5,568,967 
pounds, making net supply 13,825,967 
pounds. Exports were 182,908 pounds, and 
8,647,000 pounds were on hand Aug. 31, 
showing a home consumption of 4,956,959 
pounds in August. For same month in 1900 
there were 7,427,120 pounds on hand at the 
beginning of the month, 5,261,907 pounds re- 





nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“"Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 








ceived, a total supply of 12,689,027 pounds, 
of which 409,928 pounds were exported, and 
7,977,320 pounds on hand Aug. 31, showing 
' consumption of 4,301,779. Owing to diffi- 





close of the month. 

Apples continue to fall off in condition 
during the month, and the prospect is for 
one of the lightest crops of winter apples 
ever gathered. Fall apples are somewhat 
better, but still not good. A light to fair 
crop of pears is reported. Peaches promise 
only a light crop. Grapes generally prom- 
ise well. Cranberries are a light crop, par- 
ticularly inthe region of commercial pro- 


duction. : 
There are but few complaints of pastures 


being otherwise than in excellent condition, 
the frequent rains of the month having kept 
the grass green and growing. Unless actual 
drought prevails, they should carry out well, 
and be in good condition for next season. 

Both the oat and barley crops are below 
the average for grain, and, generally speak- 
ing, for straw also. But little barley is 
raised except for forage. As forage crops 
both are doing well. 

The interest in poultry-keeping, as in past 
years, is increasing, though, perhaps, not as 
rapidly as afew years ago. More attention 
is paid to it in the southeastern counties 
than elsewhere, the income from it in that 
section equaling, and perhaps exceeding, 
that from the dairy. Correspondents quite 
generally agree that poultry-keeping yields 
greater profit, in proportion to the capital 
invested, than most other lines of farming. 
Attention is called to the article on ‘ Poul- 
try-Keeping as a Line of Diversified Farm- 
ing,” at the end of this bulletin, which will 
be of interest to both farmers and poultry 
specialists. 





Boston Fish Market. 

There is a better supply of fresh fish this 
week, but the demand is good, as is usual 
after a holiday. Market cod is 24 cents a 
pound, large 43 to5) cents, and steak 6 to 7 
cents. Haddock 2) to 3 cents, hake 3} cents 
for large, 24 cents for small, and pollock 25 
cents. Cusk are 2 cents, flounders 3 cents, 
tautog 4 cents, scup 5 cents, whitefish 6 cents 
and butterfish 7 cents. Mackerel are in 
short supply. Large sell at twenty-two 
cents each, medium 16 cents and small 7 
cents. Striped bass 14 cents a pound, black 
bass 10 cents, and sea bass 8 cents. Blue- 
fish and sheepshead 10 cents, Spanish 
mackerel and snappers 12 cents, pompano 
14cents and swordfish 15 cents. Halibut 
more abundant, and white selling at 13 
cents, gray at 12 cents and chicken at 10 
cents. Lake trout are 10 cents and sea trout 
6 cents. Sea perch steady at 15 cents a dozen 


; County $1.50 to $2.50. 
to $1.50 a barrel. 





and yellow perch 5cents a pound, with good 


Jersey from 50 cents 
Peppers 50 to 75 cents a 
barrel and 20 to 25 cents a crate. Squash $1 
a barrel for Marrow, 75 cents to $1 for white 
or yellow summer. 

Cabbages in light supply. Flat Dutch at $4 
to $5 per hundred. Lettuce at $1.50 to $2.50 
a case for western New York, and $1.50 to 
$2 for Boston. Green peas $2 to $2.50 a 
bag. String beans 40 to 60 cents a bag, and 
50 cents to $1 for bushel baskets. Lima 
beans 85 cents to $1.25 a bag for potato, 
and 50 to 75 cents a bag for flat. Tomatoes 
quiet at 50 to 65 cents a box for Hackensack. 
Other Jersey Acme 50 to 60 cents. Stone 40 
to 50 cents and Grant 25 to 40 cents. 

Best grade of apples selling well, but in- 
ferior lots dull. Duchess and Alexander $3 
to $4 a barrel, 20 ounce $3 to $3.75, Summer 
and Holland Pippins $2.50 to $3.50, common 
to fair, handpicked, $1.75 to $2.50, wind- 
falls 75 cents to $1.50. Fancy pears in light 
supply. Bartletts at§ $3.50 to $4, average 
lots $2.25 to $3.25 a barrel. Clapp’s Favorite 
$2 to $3.50. Anjou $2 to $2.25 and common 
sorts $1 to $2 per barrel. Peaches in 
good demand, Southern 75 cents to $1.75 a 
carrier, Maryland $1 to $1.50, or 35 cents to 
$1 a basket. Jersey baskets 30 to 75 cents. 
Pine Island $1.25 to $1.75 a carrier, 50 cents 
to $1a basket. Plums scarce, large blue or 
green 8-pound baskets 25 to 35 cents. Grapes 
coming slowly. Up-river Delaware er car- 
rier $1 to $1.25, Niagara 75 cents to $1, Wor- 
den 60 to 75 cents, Moore’s Early 50 to 65 
cents and Champion 40 to 50 cents. Musk- 
melons, Southern Gem, 50 cents to $1 a 
crate, others 50 to 75 cents, Jersey 50 cents 
to $1a barrel. Watermelons quiet at $10 to 
$22 per hundred for Maryland, $5 to $14 for 
Southern. 








>a 
Boston Flower Market. 


other blossom from bulbs, sell well, and | and A. B. 


Gwathmay’s Tiverton. 


many other flowers tind a sale. The peren-' noted Polonius i . 
: ' 5 gelding was handled |) 
nials, like the rudbeckia or golden glow, the | Moyre, and showed that on still vide 
miniature sunflower and the various other 'a share of the speed that made him | 


flowers, have a place, though often selling at | during the season of 1896. 
a low price, but by eight o’clock nearly all | first heat by a harrow 
are sold, and the few remaining are usually | breaking at the finish. 


Page w 
margin, 1] 
The secon 


left in charge of the manager, Mr. Walsh, ; won by Tiverton, but as he ftinishe'! i 
who will dispose of them as well as he can. | run the Page contingent claimed it. \ 


oe 
Pacers at the County Fairs. 


third heat was trotted. In this | 
again acted unsteadily, and althouz! 


The State of New York annually collects ished a shade in front, the driver : 
a great many thousand dollars from racing ®84in claimed the heat on account «! 


associations, both trotting and 


running ‘0n’s breaks. It ended in challenses | 


associations, as a species of tax, and the | etc., and general dissatisfaction, an 
money is distributed pro rata among the °"@ more of the many instances i: 


various fair associations that conduct meet- 
ings without any pool selling or other specu- 


| rensians do not seem able to acce)' 
gracefully. and try it all over ay: 


lative privileges, and without the sale of | f4n”’ only. 


intoxicating beverages. 


On Wednesday the footing ws 


The pronounced objects of these various 800d, and some lively brushing w2 
fair associations is the encouragement of the ; Annie St. Clair (2.214) was the sta: 
production of improved live stock, and the day, and trimmed about ever)! 


object of the races held at such fairs is pro- 
claimed to be for the improvement in the 
breeding of light-harness horses. 

Under such a declaration these Fair Asso- 
ciations take money from the State to help 
to pay their premiums, and this money is 
collected by the State from associations 
who make no claim that their meetings are 
held with any idea of improving the breed 
of harness horses, but simply for the money 
and the sport that can be got out of them. 

The question naturally arises, ‘ Do the 
meetings at the County and State Fair im- 
prove the breed of light-harness horses, and 
do they earn that portion of the State grant 
that is used to pay a portion of their racing 
premium ? ”’ 

The answer is, ‘“* No, not now.” 

* ** Why is this so, then? ” 





We enjoy about as well as anything else 
reaching Boston soon after daylight in the : 
morning, and going through the ranks of | 
farmer’s wagons along South Market street, | 
and those that are crowded out from there ' 
to locations on Commercial street and State | 
street. We take pleasure in examining | 
their loads, and questioning them about the’ 
crops and how they have grown them, and | 
as there are not many offered that we have 
not grown, we can usually decide very 


** Because they do not bar the hopples.”’ 

How can any sane man ever claim that 
the use of hopples is any benefit to the ad- 
vancement of the breeding of harness 
horses? The use of hopples proves conclu- 
sively that the animal who wears them is 
not good gaited enough to go as nature 


made hin, that is, with his legs loose. In 


order to tell him which legs to put forward 


at the same time man has invented a har- 


ness that ties the required pair of legs to- 


quickly whether are giving the facts cor- | gether, and so the horse has to do what the 


rectly, or whether they are trying to “stuff 


the reporter.” Those who try that are | purely artificial. 


usually newcomers, who are not to be seen 
often afterward. 
But others might take more pleasure in 


straps compel him to, His gait is therefore 


Years ago we had a family of pacers, the 


Tennessee pacers, that were natural pacers. 


We also had a family of trotters that were 


went after. First it was Grete): 


| ; 
; which she carried to a break. 





another attempt between the tw 
Thistle Bud, driven by “ Ike ”’ 
joined in. In this go Annie St. (/ 
and Fleming’s horse won by a len. 
Gretchen. Next Thistle Bud and | 
Clair tried it, and the race was |) 
head all the way with the «x 
Thistle (2.13%) a neck in front at t!: 


‘Quite a number of roadites were 


| 


did only preparatory work, amo 
being A. E. Thompson with the pu 
Blizzard (2.094), M. C. Boynton 
four (2.13), George Coleman wit! | 
(2.174), James Kennedy with 
(2.214), ete. 

Again on Thursday the roadites 
in full force, and those whose h 
edged up enough did a little ra 
A. Burke was out with the bla 
West Wilkes (2.135), and gay: 
including Damiana (2.225), a brusli. 
most of his contests too. Amon. 
defeated the pacer S. H. B., drive’ 
Randall. H. C. Mapes with thet! 
Batchelor was pretty busy durin: 
and outstepped a lot of good ones 
he met A. B. Gwathmay’s Tiverto! 
fairly outclassed, still he put up «= 
for part of the way. Jolly Bachelo 
Maggie Nelson (2.263) pretty easily. \ 
showed the way tothe greenones bui" ) 
driven by Capt. C. H. McDonald. 
gelding Frank, handled by the ex-s'°" 
judge C. A. Willis. 
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Poultry. — 


Practical Poultry Points. 
‘he Toronto Globe, Canada, gives the fol- 

‘ing inthe report of a meeting recently 

d in Ontario, as published by the De- 
tment of Agriculture. It. is worthy of 
ng read by all of our subscribers: 

‘irs. Yuill of Carleton Place was invited 

the platform to add her quota to the dis- 

.sion on poultry, on account of her expe- 
ive as conductor of a poultry experiment 
tion for two years. Among other things 
said: ‘I am thoroughly in favor of 
use of incubators. I have hatched 
ity-four chicks from a lot of 112 eggs, 
i ninety from another. I believe I would 
-e done better with my own eggs. These 
-s were obtained from London. From a 
d lot of 112 eggs I Jhatched 103 chicks. 
t only do you get a larger proportion 
hicks from an ineubator, but you get 
tter chicks. Some of my _hen-raised 
cks weighed one pound two ounces less 
in ineubator chicks of the same kind and 
This I attributed tothe fact that the 

u trailed the little chicks through the wet, 

‘hile the brooder kept them warm and dry. 

ike my advice and never set hens. 

ut in using a breoder you must be care- 

and cleanly. Keep the brooder up to 
ety degrees for the first three days. Give 
ry little food for the first twenty-four 
urs. Stale bread, steeped in milk and 
en pressed in the hand as hard as possi- 

e, makes a good feed for astart. I put 
seets of paper on the floor of my brooder, 
cud have little wooden tables from which 
the chickens eat. I wash the tables after 
eich meal, and change the papers on the 
loor every night and morning. 

Can you pick good layers from a flock of 
chicks? You ean; but you will never do it 

you lie in bed until six o’clock in the 
morning. (Laughter and applause.) Get 
out early and notice which chicks come out 
irst inthe morning to hunt grubs. These 
will make the best layers, because the ac- 
tive hen is the laying hen. I have had 
chickens hatehed on the 27th of April that 
laid in Oetober, and from which Ll have sold 
eggs at forty cents a dozen. 

The market is always looking for some- 
thing extra choice. A few of my chickens 
went to Montreal. The man who got them 
at once wrote to arrange for a regular sup- 
ply next season. Four times next season he 
wrote me in regard to the same matter. It 
was not a question of price; it was simply a 
question of ability to get supply. 


\{s we have several times said that we 
preferred to have hens hatch out the eggs 
of the early turkey eggs, because thus we 
could keep the turkeys laying a longer time, 
and yet get young turkeys a month or more 
earlier than we could if we left the turkey 
hens to sit upon them, and because the hen 
mothers did not stray as far as the turkey 
mothers, and were more willing to bring the 
young turkey poults to the house to be fed | 
at night, we have been charged with cruelty 
to hens inrequiring them to sit twenty-eight | 
days to hatch out turkey eggs. But we have 
known hens to sit nearly ten weeks in | 
hatching out three litters of chickens that | 
were taken from them as soon as hatched 
out. We do not approve of this, but we} 
have had hens sit six weeks and hatch out | 
two litters without seeming the worse for | 
it, and begin laying very soon after the sec- | 
ond litter was hatehed. And we have! 
heard of a hen that sat from July until | 
November ona nest full of half bricks and) 
some stones. As we have usually kept hens 
yarded we have had no experience of that 
kind. 

But the hen mother usually seems as} 
proud of her turkey chicks as a turkey hen 
would, and takes much better care of them 
during the first few weeks, which is really 
the critical time. Some would say it was 
later on, when they were * shooting the 





1 


red,’ as. it is called, but we do not re- 
member ever losing one at that stage of 
growth. 


We have hada hen killevery young tur- 
key with her beak as soon as its head came 
out of the shell, and we have had a White 
Leghorn hen that would kill every Black 
Spanish chicken she could reach, whether 
she hatched it or it came within reach of her 
when half grown, but such cases are not 
Trequent. 

When one desires to keep hens by the 
hundred or thousand, probably the long 
house divided into rooms of ten or twelve 
feet wide is much cheaper than to have 
them in colonies of a size for from twenty- 
tive to fifty fowl in each, as the cost of par- 
titions between the rooms is less than the 
cost of the two outside end walls, that must 
be made snug. One of the most convenient 
we ever saw was upon this plan, with a 
room two stories high in the centre, which 
held grainand other food for them, had 
apparatus for heating water and mixing 
while doors enabled the owner to 
pass from one coop to another at will 
to collect eggs, clean up under roosts, and 
eed or water, with the least possible travel. 
ut this was not the only advantage of this 
plan. Asthe only entrance to the building 

as by the door into this centr. 1 room, there 
vas in winter but one path to make through 
‘he snow to reach the house, which is an im- 

ortant consideration when the snow is five 

r six feet deep, or at a less depth if it is 

owing so as to fill the paths again an hour 

so after they have been made. 

Buteven with such a house there should 

- some of the smaller houses for usein the 
Even ifthe house for incubators 


tood, 


(timer, 


hens. There is both lime and protein in| 
clover, but they cannot eat enough of it to 
supply their wants. ‘ 

The best and by far the cheapest form of , 
meat we ever used is the pressed-heef scrap { 
and bone, ground fine enough ‘o mix with 
the mash. Being so dry, one pound of it 
contains as mueh nourishment in the form | 
of protein as five or six pounds of raw meat, | 
and it costs in the Eastern States about | 
$2.35 a hundred pounds when ground and 
bagged, but this is higher than usual per-, 
haps because of the high price of grain. 

| 
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Poultry and Game. | 

The receipts of poultry continue light,and 
with the return of those who have been on | 
their vacation the trade begins to be more 
active. Fresh-killed chickensa little more 
plenty, but choice roasting bring 18 to 20 
cents, and broilers 14 to 16 cents. Fowls in 
good demand at 12 to 13 cents for extra! 
choice, 10 to 11 cents for common to good. | 
Spring ducks selling well at 14 cents. Pigeons | 
in fair supply at $1.25 a dozen for choice large, 
and others at 75 cents to $1. Squabs in good 
demand at $1.75 to $2, and fancy $2.25 a) 
dozen. Western poultry in light supply 
and chickens sell at 13 to 14 cents, fowl] at 
11 cents for choice, and 9 to 10 cents for 
ordinary lots, old roosters 64 cents: spring 
ducks 10 to 12 cents, and turkeys dull at 74 
to 9cents. Live poultry in steady demand, 
with but moderate supply. Chickens steady 
at 11 to 12 cents, fowlat 9} to 10 cents and 
roosters 5 to 6 cents. 

No wild ducks have come in yet, either 
ducks or gunners having observed Sunday 
and Labor Day, so we must continue retail 
prices. Canvasbacks $3.20 to $4 a pair, 
mallards $1.50 to $1.75 and chicken grouse 
$1.75. Beetle head plover $5 a dozen, West- 
ern upland plover $4 to $4.50, winter yellow 
legs $4.50 to $5, summer yellow legs 82 to 
$3 reed birds 60 to 75 cents, and peep 40 to 
50 cents a dozen. 


borticultural. 


Treatment of Orchards. 

Some particularly satisfactory work has 
been accomplished the past year by the 
Rhode Island Experiment Society at Kinzs- 
ton. “RK. [., in the prolific growth of 
fruit trees. In 189 an orchard that hat 
been previously worthless because so badly 
injured by the apple maggot was selected.On 
Sept.19,500 apples from trees under treatment 
and an equal number from atree closely 
adjoining, but under which the ground hid 
not been plowed or tilled, were examined. 
Of those fromthe plowed land 236 apples 
were found to be affected, while from the 
unplowed land 34 apples were affected. 
This is not so encouraging as might be 
hoped, but the comparative numbers do not | 
express the full truth, since in many Gases | 
the damage to apples taken from the trees 
in plowed land was much less than that) 
to apples from untilled land. Often only 
a slight injury would be found, which | 
would not interfere with the use of the! 
greater part of the apple; while in previous 
years and in many cases this year, partic- 
ularly from the untreated trees, the fruit | 
would be only a mass of corruption. Fur- | 
thermore, the conditions, as often happens | 
in experimental work, were not those to | 
give the best results, because flies which 
emerged from the adjoining untreated 
trees could readily pass to the trees under | 
treatment. All in all, the method seems | 
to promise encouragement for this line of 
treatment, particularly since the soil 





soils, and also, since the trees were old, the! 
depth of plowing could not be as deep as | 
would be desirable. The orchard is. still | 
under treatment, and it is hoped that fur- | 
ther observations will yield still more light | 
upon the problem. 

As noted in the previous report, one 
of the problems undertaken was to ascertain 
whether under right conditions it would 
prove feasible to regenerate a neglected 
apple-orchard. Treatment was begun inthe 
orchard in question in the spring of 1899 and 
is still being continued. A fair crop of 
fruit was borne last year, and the trees are 
bearing a reasonable amount the present 
season, though naturally a heavy crop 
would not be expected. At the present 
time the difference in vigor between these 
trees and adjacent ones which have received 
no tillage or fertllizers is most noticeable. 
The trees have suffered somewhat from 
attacks of the apple-aphi , but aside from 
that are in a healthy, growing condition ; 
the foliage is dark, of large size, and vig- 
orous, and nearly all the trees are making 
a fair growth of new wood, probably as 
much as bearing trees should make. The | 
foliage of adjacent trees is noticeably | 
smaller and lighter in color. So far, the 
fruit carried seems to be in good  con- 
dition. Fig. 1 gives a partial idea of the 
difference in vigor, though not of the dif- 
ference in color of foliage. The branch at 
the left represenis only three years’ growth. 


while that at the right represents 
nine or ten years growth. Fig. 
2 represents two shoots from _ trees 


under treatmeht and two from untreated 
trees, showing the average growth made 
during the two yearsin which the experi- 
ment has been in progress. 

The orchard has been given no fancy 
treatment, simply plowed in spring, with 
ordinarily good tillage thereafter until mid- 
summer, when oats and peas were sown 
in 1899. A similar crop will be sown 





il brooders is all one building, there 


ould bea building in which broody hens | 


iy be shut up, if it is desired to break 
in up, and another as a hospital for sick 
1, where they may be separated from the 
ones, or in which purchased fowl may 
quarantined until they are found to 
1 good health; perhaps even another, in 
ch the superfluous cockerels may be put to 
‘en, and yet a separate room, where pullets 
are not considered desirable to be 
tas breeders or old hens may be kept 
ready for market. One needs about 
‘eas much space in summer as in win- 
and this extra space should be separate 
wu the winter quarters. And each room 
ach building should have its yard, and 
ter if it can have two yards, so that one 
be growing green food while the poul- 
ire running in the other. 


<periments made at the station in New 
i in feeding two lots of chickens, one 
olly on grain food, and the other on 
‘(in with an animal meal or meat mixed 
hit, resulted in showing that those hav- 
the meat meal made better growth, and 
sain in weight cost between one and two 
ts a pound less for them than for those 
t had only vegetable food. Yet the two 
ions were calculated to contain equal 
iounts of protein. 
We have seen statements that no meat was 
eded, as fowl at large would get insects 
ough, and oyster shells were not needed 
~there was lime enough in the bran, but 
‘? believe it pays to feed meat reguiarly 
‘uid to keep shells where they can pick them 
they please,and they are of as much 
value for the growing chickens as for laying 


| the present season. Fertilizer at the rate 
of five hundred pounds per acre, composed 
'of equal parts of nitrate of soda, dried 
| plood, tankage, acid phos hate and muri- 
|ate of potash, was applied the present | 
| spring. Double this amount, differing | 
| somewhat in composition, was applied in| 

the spring of 1899, as noted in the previous 
| annualreport. The trees have been pruned 
llightly, sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
| once before the buds opened, and with Bor- 
| deaux mixture and Paris green twice since 

the blossoms fell. Being a family or- 
| chard, it is not feasible to make an accurate 
| report of the financial returns, but the be- 
i aeee of the orchard is most encouraging 
| and indicates that many of the neglected 
' orchards to be found throughout the State 
‘might be greatly improved and become a 
source of profit to their owners if given in- 
telligent care and attention. 

: ~—> —— 





1 $15 a dozen. 








FIG 

Foliage from a tree receiving moderate care, on the left; 
at the right; representing three and nine years’ growth, 
respectively. 








of ' 
from a neglected tree, 


(See page 4.) 
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FIG. 


Two years’ growth from old trees in tilled 
and in sod neglected, at the right. 


2. 
land lightly fertilized, on the left, 
(See p ge 4.) 





$1.10, fair to good 75 to 90 cents, common 40 
to 50 cents. Connecticut baskets No. 1, 80 
cents to $1. No.2, 50 to 60 cents. Michi- 
gan, bushel baskets, $1.50 to $1.75. Plums 
in full supply with light demand, eight- 
pound baskets large, blue at 25 to 30 
cents, others at 15 to 20 cents. California 
pears about done, and so are the peaches, 
but a few of either can be found at $1 to 
$1.25 a case, and plums or prunes 31.25 to $2. 
Grapes are in good supply with demand 
light, 12,350 baskets and 6736 carriers re- 
ceived last week. Delaware 8-basket car- 
riers 81.75 to 82, Niagara $1 to $1.25, Moore’s 
Early 81, pony baskets, Moore’s Early 
11 to 12 cents each, Champion 7 to 10 
cents. A few blueberries yet, but 


|is a light sandy one from which insects; small and mostly inferior quality, Nova 
|might emerge more easily than from heavy | Scotia are 9 to 12 cents, others 8to 11 cents. 


Muskmelons not quite as plenty as a 
week ago. but only best lots in demand. 
Colorado Gem or Rocky Ford at $2.75 to $3 
per crate for choice, $1 to $2 for poor to 
good, Jersey crates 50 cents to $1 and Mary 
land $1. Some fancy Montreal large $12 to 
Watermelons plenty and dull 
at $15 to $16 per hundred for large, $12 to 
$14 for medium and &8 to $10 for small. 
Oranges in fair supply for so late in the 
season. California Valencias at $3.75 to $4 
for 9% and 112 counts, 126 and 150 counts $4 
to $4.50, and 176 counts at $4.50 to $5. | Ja- 
maica at about same rates. Lemons in full 
supply, but a wide range on prices. Cali- 
fornia $1 to $3 a box as to condition. Mes- 
sina and Palermo, 300 counts, fancy, $4 to 
$4.50. choice $3.50 to $3.75, fair to good $3 
to $3.25, 360 counts 25 cents less {in 
same grades. Maoiri and Sorrento fai&cy 
and extra fancy $5.25 to $6, good to choice 
$4 to $5. Pineapples still coming, over 
13,000 last week, against none a year ago. | 
Abakas at 83 to $3.50 a case. Figs and dates 
are unchanged. Bananaseasier. Very few | 
red coming, nominally 838 to $4.50 a stem, 
but yellow plenty at $1.25 to $2.25. 
Sa aia 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 


The supply of vegetables is abundant. 
There is a good demand and prices are | 
lower, yet both producers an? produce | 
dealers seem to be satisfied with the condi- 
tion, as they usually are when trade is; 
brisk, even if prices are not high. Beets are | 
now selling at 35 cents a box, carrots at 60 | 
cents and flat turnips 20 cents, with yellow | 
turnips $1a barrel. Native onions at 60 to 
75 centsa bushel, Western Massachusetts $2 
to 82.25 a large barrel,and York State $1.75 a 
barrel. Leek sell at 40 to 50 centsa dozen 
bunches, and chives are scarce at $1 a dozen. 
Radishes are 30 to 50 cents a box. Cucum- 
bers scarce and higher at $3 per box. Green 
peppers 60 cents a bushel. Celery 75 cents a 
dozen bunches, and good egg plant $1.50 a 
dozen. Salsify is quiet at $1 a dozen. 
Mushrooms at $1 to $1.50 a pound. 

Cabbages are in demand at $4 to $5 per 100 
for large, but small from $2 to $3.50. still 
come along. Very good caulitlowers offer- 
ing at $1.25 to $1.50 a dozen, but little ones 
go for less. Lettuce, bushel boxes, 30 to 50 
cents. Spinach, 15 to 20 cents. Parsley, 15 
cents, and endive $1 to $1.25 a box. Green 
corn is plenty, but varies in quality and 
price from 25 to 50 cents abox. String 
beans are 50 cents for wax and 60 cents for 
green. Horticultural shell beans, 60 to 90 
cents a box. Sieva beans $1 and large Lima 
at $3. Tomatoes 40 to 60 cents a box, but 
must be extra at over 50 cents. 

Potatoes are coming freely, and Aroos- 
took Green Mountain or Red Bliss are 70 
cents, Hebrons 68 to 70 cents, Pride of the 
South 65 cents. Maine Rose and Hebron $2 
to $2.25a barrel. Sweet potatoes in good 
supply and lower. Yellow $2.75 to $3 for 











Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


Apples in moderate supply this week, ard 
the accumulation from the 3939 barrels re- 


Gravensteins are $2.50 to $3.50 a barrel for 
good to choice. Duchess and Williams $2.50 
to $3, Pippin $2 to $3, Red Astrachan $1.50 
to $2, York State mixed $1.50 to $2.50. 
Farmers are selling from 50 cents to $1.50 
a bushel as to variety and condition. Pears 
are plenty and dullat $2.50 to $4a barrel for 
| York State Bartlett, and $1.50 to $2 for 
Clapp’s Favorite. Farmers get from 50 cents 
to $2 a bushel, but must be extra large and 
clear to bring over $1.25. Peaches in only 
moderate supply. Elberta $1.50 to $2 a 
carrier. Maryland baskets, extra, $1 to 





ceived last week is nearly worked off. | 


Norfolk, $2.25 to $2.75 for Eastern Shore 
‘and $2 to $2.25 for North Carolina. 

a_i 
The Hay Trade. 


| Few realize how the production of hay has 
increased in this country since the close of 
the war. It was reported in 1866 as being a 
crop 21,000,000 tons on 17,000,000 acres, In 
1874 it had increased to 25,134,000 tons, and 
in 1899 to 56,655,756 tons, worth $411,926,187, 
on 41,000,000 acres, or an average of about 
$10 per acre. The value of the hay crop 








$12. Long rye straw $15 to $16, tangled ; 
‘rye $10.50, and oat straw $8. Some new 
| hay, mostly No. 1or lower, sold at nearly 


with 11,244,840 bales, worth $260,223,000. But 
the market value is not the only test. 
the hay crop should prove an entire failure, 
it would be more disastrous to our agricult- 
ural interests than if we were to lose both 
corn and cotton crop. 

A movement is likely to be made by the 
National Hay Trade Association to secure, 
if possible, lower freight rates for hay. A 
correspondent of the Hay Trade Journal, 
from which we have taken some of the 
above figures, gives an instance of a carload 
of hay from a Michigan point to Baltimore, | 
the value of the hay being $169.62, and the 
freight at 245 cents per one hundred pounds 
being $51.92, or nearly thirty per cent. A | 
earload of oats sent by the same shipper at | 
the same time to the = same party, 
over the same _ route, was valued at 
$319.69, and the freight charge was 10}, 
cents per hundred pounds, or $34.69 per car. | 
The hay is now as easily handled as the oats, 
and we see no just reason why the freight 
charge should be $17.23 per car, or about 
$1.70 a ton more than for grain. Dividethat 
$1.70 between producer and consumer and | 
both would profit, while trade would be 
stimulated, and possibly there would be an 
increase in the amount exported. 

There is but little apparent change in the | 
hay-market conditions this week. The re- 
ceipts of old hay have been moderate at 
most Eastern points, and new hay is coming 
more freely, but there is demand enough for 
the old hay to keep it well cleaned up, even 
where new hay is listed at $1 to $2 per ton 
less than old hay. 

Boston received 156 cars, of which 49 were 
billed for export, and 34 cars of straw. Cor- 
responding week last year 110 cars of hay, 
of which 26 were for export, and 22 cars of 
straw. Choice timothy brings 818 in large 
bales, $17 to $17.50 in small bales. No. 1, 
816 to $17. No. 2, $15 to $16. No. 3, $14 to 
$15. Clover mixed $13 to $14, and clover 


same rates as old hay. Providence has less 
stock of old hay than Boston and the prices 
are higher on all grades. 

New York city is receiving more hay, hav- 
ing 8249 tons, or 2146 tons more than the week 
previous, against 884 tons same week last 
year. Exports were 29,608 bales, 19,815 bales 
more than previous week. A marked feature 
of the receipts of new hay is the prevalence of 
clover, but British buyers make no objection 
to clover or clover mixed, and quotations on 
those grades may be advanced. Brooklyn 
and Jersey City reports light receipts, dull 
trade and prices nearly steady. 

The Hay Trade Bulletin gives highest | 
prices as $20 in Providence, $19 in Brook- | 
lyn, $18in Boston, New York and Jersey | 
City, $17.50 in New Orleans, $16.50 in Balti- 
more and Nashville, $16 in Philadelphia, 
$15.50 in Norfvlk and St. Louis, $14.50 in 
Buffalo, $14.25 in Pittsburg, $13.50 in Chi- , 
cago and Cincinnati, $13 in Minneapolis, | 
$12 in Kansas City. 

The Montreal. Trade Bulletin says that | 
the farmers in that province have secured | 
the largest crop of hay on record, and have 
now coming on a splendid second crop of | 
clover and magnificent pastures. While 
there will be a good demand from Englan ], | 
contracts have been made for several thou- | 
sand tons of clover mixed at 86 to $6.50 f. 0. | 
b. at c-untry points for September and Oc- 
tober delivery, and $5.50 to $5.75 for clover. | 
A Boston firm bids $7.50 for choice new No. 
2 timothy on cars there, 25 cars to be | 
delivered next week. Some new No. 2 sold | 
at 88 per ton on track, and old No. 2 at $10. 

Shipments during the past week from | 
Montreal 16,262 bales; the previous week | 
21,235 bales; same week 1900 3301 bales. 
From Portland last week 2632 bales. 
New York 56,115 bales; a year ago, 5177 | 
bales. 
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for the week ending Aug. 27 included 136,318 
pounds of butter, 482,961 pounds , 
Since May 1. 3,720,333 pounds of butter, 7,816,734 
pounds of cheese. 

— In order to prevent the choking of the Suez 
Canal by shifting sands, after experimenting with 
different plants, the management has found in 





planting of the Casuarina tree an effective rem- 


that year was exceeded by the corn crop gay, This grows to a cons:derable height, while 


of 2,078,143,933 bushels, worth $629,210,- 
110, but the wheat crop was less, 
being 547,303,846 bushels, worth $319,345,- 
259, and the cotton crop took third place 


its roots penetrate the soil deeply. It thrives 
both in dry and humid climates. 

—he total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 95,154 cases, 


| Sides, 8} to 9 cents, heavy 8 cents, good 7 to 7}! 


From ' 


——Exports of dairy products from New York | 


of cheese. | 


against 90,651 cases last week; corre ai 
perlod Jast year, 71.277. Thet ital lamnrean: thus 
far in 1991 have been 3,181,695 cases, against 
2,883,447 cuses in 1900. ' 

——The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week nmounted in value to $101,687, pre 
vious week $226,596; similar week last year 
psmason The = value of exports of leather 

om this port since Jan. 
$6.616,369 in 1900. ti ni din 

——Mutton and lamb sold better, with vea 
Steady: Lambs 74 to 10 cents, yearlings 6 to 8 
cents, muttons 6 to 7} cents, veals 8 to 10 cents, 
fancy and Brightons &§ to 104 cents, 

—Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week Included 1970 packages of butter in re- 
frigerator to-Liverpool, and 100 packayes to Baltic 
ports; 4551 boxes of cheese to Liverpool, 925 boxes 
to London, 1994 boxes to Hull, 254 boxesto Man- 
: Chester and 154 boxes to Glasgow, a total of 2070 
| packages of butter and 7883 boxes of cheese. 

—The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Aug. 24, 1901, included 36.000 pounds 
butter, 100,446 pounds cheese and 15,000 pounds 
oleo. For the same week last year the exports 
included 77,156 pounds butter, 106,824 pounds 
| cheese and 134,269 pounds oleo. 

) ——Pork products are firm, with leaf lard 
advanced. Heavy backs $19.75, medium 819, long 
cut $20.24, lean ends $21.50, bean pork $15.75 to 
$16.50, fresh ribs 13} cents, corned and fresh 
shoulders 10 cents, smoked shoulders 104 cents, 
lard 10} cents, in pails 11° to 11} cents, 
hams 12} to 13 cents, skinned hams 135 
cents, sausages 9} cents, Frankfurt Sausages 
'9 cents, boiled hams 18 to 18} cents, boiled 
| Shoulders 153 cents, bacon 12] to 133 cents, bolognas 

8 cents, pressed ham 12} cents, raw ieaf lard 
, 114 cents, rendered leaf lard 114 cents, in pails 12 
to 12} cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 
104 cents, briskets 114 cents, sausage meat 8} 
cents, country-dressed hogs 7% cents. 

——The shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 2574 cattle, 8958 quarters 
of beef from Boston; 2172 eattle, 16,836 quarters 
of beef from New York: 350 cattle from Balti- 
more; 972 cattle, 900 quarters of beef from Phila- 
delphia; 927 cattle, 1038 sheep from Portland; 693 
cattle from Newport News and 3226 cattle, 872 
sheep from Montreal, a total of 10,884 cattle, 1910 
sheep and 26,694 quarters of beef from all ports. 
Of this 5560 cattle, 1038 sheep, 19,570 quarters of 
beef went to Liverpool; 2957 cattle, 491 sheep, 5624 
quarters of beef to London; 690 cattle to Glasgow; | 
453 cattle to Bristol; 200 cattle to Hull; 660 cattle, 
230 sheep to Manchester; 364 cattle, 151 sheep to 
Cardiff, and 1500 quarters of beef to Southampton. | 

——Exports from Boston for the week ending | 
Aug. 30 were valued at $1,839,102, and imports at | 
$847,619. Excess of exports $991,483. For the 
corresponding week last year exports were 82,- 
993,810, and imports were 81,223,256. Excess of | 
exports $1,770,554. Since Jan. 1 exports have 
amounted to $72,754,146, and imports to $50,816,- | 
817. Excess of exports $21,937,329. Correspond- | 
ing period last year exports were $91,668,584, and | 
imports were $44,751,944. Excess of exports $46,- 
916,640. 

—Not much change inthe egg market this 
week, excepting that better condition of Western | 
arrivals bring them nearer to Eastern in price, ! 
and are in better demand. 
fancy are 23 cents, but choice fresh Northern and 
Eastern are 18 to 20 cents, fair to good 14 to 16 
cents, Michigan 17 to 18 cents and Western 16 to | 
17 cents for selected lots and 14to 15 cents for | 
fair to good. Refrigerators are in steady demand | 
at 16} to 17 cents for fancy April, 15 to 154 for May 








Nearby and Cape | 


If and 143 for June packings. Receipts for the week ' Suffolk, Riverhead 


63,895 cases, against 84,042 cases for correspond- | 
ing week last year. 

—-Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan- | 
tic coast and Gulf ports last week to include 341,- | 
300 barrels of flour, 3,613,000 bushels of wheat, | 
479,000 bushels of corn, 2020 barrels of pork, 9,371,- | 
000 pounds of lard, and 32,454 boxes of meats. | 

—The world’s exports of wheat last week | 
were 8,903,612 bushels from six countries. Of | 
this the United States furnished 6,607,611 bushels | 

—Beef sold well, with a steady market. Extra | 


cents; light, grass and cows, 6j to 7} cents, extra! 


| hinds 10} to 11 cents, good 83 to 20 cents, extra | Orleans, Barton ___. nae 
| fores ¢} to 6} cents, heavy 5} to6 cents, good 5} | Windsor, Woodstock... _---.-. 


cents, light 44 to 5 cents. backs 6 to 8 cents, rat- | 
tles 44 to 5 cents, chucks 5} to 6} cents, short ribs | 
9 to 12} cents, rounds 7} to 84 cents, rumps 8 to 12 | 
cents, rumps and loins 10 to 14 cents, loins 11 to 17 | 
cents. | 

——Valuable re sults are reported from systems | 
of cure that call for light and air for the entire | 
body. According to the testimony of Dr. Charles | 
E. Page of Boston, the most successful sanato- 
rium in Europe is that at Velpes, in Austria, 
where for the greater part of the time the pa- 
tients go without any clothing whatever. Plants 
kept away from the light grow pale and sickly. 
So itis held that the skin of civilized man has 
been made morbid by artificial covering, and it 
quickly responds to a return to primitive condi- 
tions. 
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State and County Fairs. 


STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. | 
_Nov. 30-Dee. 7 | 
Sept. 30-Oct. 5 
Sept. 16-2] 


Chicago Live Stock 
Illinois, Springfield 
Indiana, Indianapolis __- 


Massachusetts Horticulture - Oct. 1,2 
Michigan, Pontiac aie Sept. 23-27 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton... Sept. 24-28 
New York, Syracuse... a Sept. 9-14 
North Carolina, Raleigh Oct. 21-26 
Nova Scotia, Halifax... - Sept. 14-21 
Oregon, Portland Sept. 23-28 


Pennsylvania, Bethlehem Sept. 10.18 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia.. Nov. 12-16 
Philadelphia Live Stock__.. .. Oct. 8-19 
St. Louis, St. Louis. ___. Oct 7-12 
South Carolina, Columbia _Oct.2-Novw. 1 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston __Dec. 1-Juue 5 
South Dakota, Yankton ‘ ... Sept. 9-13 
Texas, Dallas _ Sept. 28-Oct. 13 


Texas International, San Antonio Oct. 19-30 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee... .-.. -.-- Sept. +13 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury Sept. 24-26 


Sept. 10-12 
Sept. 10, 11 
Sept. 24-27 
.. Sept. 12, 13 
Sept. 17-19 
Sept. 18,19 
Sept. 17-18 


Berkshire, Pittsfield 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge 
Bristol, Taunton 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont 
Essex, Peabody 
Franklin, Greenfield 
Hampden East, Paliner 
Hampshire, Amherst. - e pate . Sept. 24-2 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton... .._- Oct, 2-3 
Hillside, Cummington - Sept. 24, 25 | 
Hingham, Hingham : ..Sept. 24, 25 
Housatonic, Great Barringtor Sept. 25-27 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro .. Sept. 10-12 
a. eal _... Sept. 18-20 
ee en Tisbury . Sent. 17, 18 | 
Middlesex North, Lowell -Sept. 12-14 | 
Middlesex South, Framingham. Sept. 17,18 | 
Plymouth, Bridgewater .-. Sept. 11-19 | 
Spencer, Spencer -- Sept. 19, .0 | 
Union, Blandford __---..- ---- Sept. 11-13 | 
Weymouth, South Weymouth Sept. 26-28 | 
Worcester East, Clinton ... Sept. 11-15 | 
Worcester South, Sturbridge Sept. 12, 13 | 
Worcester West Barre -- Sept. 26, 27 | 


MAINE. 
Aroostook, North, Presque Isle 





.- Sept. 10-12 | 


Raiveedeteneedeved Made 


TURKEYS 


| 


| 
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| Brockport, Brockport.__ 








te ean 


Bristol, Bristol Mills...) ------ Sept. 24-2 


Cumberland Farmers’, Wes 
Canes, West Cumberland .. Sept. 24, 25 





ie etdwnediiuaps namccsens Sept. 17-19 
Cumberland, Northern, Harrison __ 

Durham, Darbam....2) ep, as 
Franklin, Farmington... __. are stiinipet 17-19 
Franklin, North, Phillips. “Sept. 10-12 
| Kennebec, Readfield... == --------... Sept. 4-25 
Kennebee, South, South Windsor Sept. 17-19 

Lake View Park. East Sebago... = Sept. 
| Lincoln, Demarteeotta 2 Oct. 3 

ka, Bi we Sone 2222-52222 2,-- OCF 

New Gloucester, Upper Glouce , : 
Oxford, South Paris. pe -ehvon a 
Oxford West, Fryeburg. __- = _.... Sept. Aw 
Penobscot West, Exeter. ORY Sept. 24-28 
Pittston, Eat Pittston... Sept. nz 
Richmond Farmers’, Richmond Corner._.. _..ept | 
Sagadahoc, Topsham... Oct #1 
Shapleigh, Acton _.. Oct. #10 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan. Sept. on 
Waldo North, Unity... Oct 23 
Waldo-Penobscot, Monroe __ Sept 10 12 
Washington, Pembroke... = sept. 17-19 

CONNECTICUT. 

New London County, Norwich... ___ Sept. 17-19 


Windham County, Brooklyn Sep 
See se one t. 10-1: 

Beacon Valley, Naugatuck... au ~v 

Berlin, Berlin... t 


Branford, Branford... ____ a, j rt co 
Chester, Chester. 4 Sept. 11-12 
Clinton, Clinten._.___. cities Pe ‘Oct 2 
Danbury, Wanbury __ ___ ee J _ Oct 7-12 
East Granby, East |. a E Oct. 
Farmington Valley, Collinsville... Sept, 25-26 
Granby, Granby palet tndinattbitatba seit maleduieie ice x. Sept 
Guilford, Guilford... eres Aas ; Sept 25 
p= eg Harwinton ey Aa __Oct wy 
zyme Grange Fair Associat uy Sept. % 
Meriden, Meriden ___ es Per , 
New Milford, New Milford _ Sept. 11-13 
Newtown, Newtown... Oct, 1-3 
Orange, Orange... dibeiabatton ; 
Rockville Fair Association, Rockville.____ Sept. 4-2 
Simsbury, Simsbury... Oct. 2-3 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs Oct. 1 3 
Suffield, Suffield... ... Sept. 21 22 
Union (Monroe, ete.), Huntington_____ ; Sept. 24-25 
Union (Somers, etc.), Enfield. Sept. 
Waterbury Driving Co., Waterbury___.__ ... Sept. 17-26 
Wallingford, Wallingford _- .. Sept. 


Wethersfield, Wethersfield... Sept. 24-26 
Willimantic Fair Asssociation, Willimantic Sept. 
Woodstock, South Woodstock... Sept. 16-18 
Wolcott, Wolcott... si Oct. 
Connecticut Hortic: “al Society, Hartford 
Conn. Dairymen’s A «, Aartford, Jan.. Third Week 
Connecticut Pom. Society. Hartford ___ 


NEW YORK. 
Sept. 25-2 
.. Sept. 24-27 
...--Sept. 16-20 
--Sept, 23-2 
-...Sept. 17-20 
-- Sept. 24-27 


Cayuga, Moravia... 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk ______ 
Cobleskill, Cobieskill.____ 

Dryden, Dryden... 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie.- 


Erie, Hamburg. __....-..--Sept. 9-12 
Genesee, Batavia ___ P Sept. 16-19 
Gorham, Reed Corners Oct. 3-5 
Lewis, Lowville.5§ =. 2) Sept. 17-20 
Morris, Morris.... 0. Oct. 1-3 
Nassau. Nassau Sept. 10-13 
Niagara, Lockport -Sept. 24-26 
Oneida, Rome.__. __ . Sept. 24-26 
| Oneonta, Oneonta _. .-Sept. 16-19 
Ontario, Canandaigua ___ --Sept. 17-19 
Orange, Middletown ta Sept. 17-20 
Orleans. Albion ____ a Sept. 19-21 
Oswego, Oswego Falls Sept. 17-20 
Otsego, Cooperstown... Sept. 23-25 
Prattsville, Prattsville .. Aug. 27-29 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola -... Sept. 24-28 
Rensselaer, Nassau_. -. Sept. 10-13 


Rockland, Orangeburg. _.____- ...... Sept. $13 
St. Lawrence, Canton__ - Rikon .. Sept. 17-20 
Schenevus Valley, Schenevus__ -. Sept. 19-2 
Silver Lake, Perry __- .----Oct. 1-2 

Sept. 17-20 
---Sept. 10-12 
-- Sept, 17-20 

- Sept. 17-20 
.. Sept. 10-13 

Sept. 24-25 


Tioga Northern, Newark Valley. ___ 
Tompkins, Ithaca____ eis 

Warren, Warrensburg 

Washington, Sandy Hill 

Wyoming, Warsaw 


RHODE ISLAND. 

wesersce---5. ---- SOpt. 17-9 

.- Sept. —,— 
Sept. 10-13 


Newport : Seer 
Oakland, So., Portsmouth... 
Washington, West Kingston _____ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Rochester, Rochester 
VERMONT. 
Caledonia, St. Johnsbury. 


.- Sept. 10-13 


.. Sept. 17-19 
..- Sept. 10-13 
Sept. 24-26 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





ANGORA KITTENS. 


From finest stock in America. Superior breeding 
stock. Pairs and trios cheap, both cats and kittens. 
All the fashionable colors. All about cats for a 
stamp. Address, ary 
WALNUT RIDGE FARMS ¢€O., w 

Box 2023, Boston, Mass.”. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beok, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prefite 
able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 

Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 

Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH= 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 


WW 


HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book ia existence gives an 
account of the turkey,— its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 
feeding, rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the ieace 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy s 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The prize-wina papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most seccess- 
fal turkey ers in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
bit have proven successfi 


lity. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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~The dog-days are wagging their tail very 
hard. eo 

Everybody study the growth of cotton in 
the Public Garden. 


—_—___ +> o- aL 
The Revere dogs have been having their 
day late in the season. 


————- <> 











Captain ought to follow the precedent. 
It is interesting to know that the sale of 
the Danish West Indies is not yet confirmed. 
General Garcia Velez is pleased with the 
Bay State methods of housing its delinquent 
citizens. Mise 


Richard Croker is reported to be fond of 
rural England. Rural England should be 
immediately warned. 














cal,”’ translated into sturdy German. 
_—-—<>- 

Those were very thorough-going bandits 
near ‘Texanana, who not only robbed a 
train, but ran away with the engine. 

: Bie 

It was a Boston schooner that won the 
Fishermen’s Race, which shows that T 
wharf is still true to its traditions. 


a> 
--> 


The farmer who had his pocket picked of 
$5000 the other day is evidently what is 
called a well-to-do agriculturist. 
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Labor Day is becoming more and more a 
proof of the proposition that rest is only a 
change of labor. 


—— 
—_> 


Mr. Alfred Ritschel comes back from the 
Manchester Svengerfest with three prizes for 
the local societies which he prepared for the 
festival. 
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In selecting a candidate for the attorney- 
generalship, it is to be hoped that the Repub 
lican party will consider the legal necessities 
of the position. 

———_——_—_——__> > o__———_—_- 

The hot weather, according to reports, 
hasn’t affected the oyster crop, and we have 
reached the happy month when health may 
be expected to.wait upon its good digestion. 

———_-_+ > 

A study of the shopping and sight-seeing 
districts just at present excellently illus- 
trates the extent and prevalence of the 
modern vacation habit. 

The exclamation, Hail Columbia! may be 
used with varying inflection, and the final 
choice on the part of the American public 
will depend upon the result of the race. 
a_i 

Those who are attempting to find obvious 
conelusions in Richard Harding Davis’s 
latest war story are evidently unfamiliar 
with the length of time between the writing 
f a story and its: appearance in print. 

——_-—- > 

The county exchequer benefited only $50 
by the fines incurred on Labor Day, an in- 
teresting comparison with the $1000 that 
eame pouring into the Same treasury on 
the morning following tke first celebration 
of this particular holiday. 
>-+- 

Will the invention of the portable school- 
house make it possible for the truant officer 
to carry one about with him, and so get the 
delinquent back in school without any un- 
necessary waste of time? 
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We are now promised a formula that is to 
cure every kind of microbe disease. Until 
the formula is proved, however, we shall 
still be inclined to credit the microbe with 
too much individwality to respond avllec- 
tively to a single formula. : 

Tennis has regained its own during the 
past-season, and its: popularity is probably 
fixed for some timeto come’ The popularity 
of a game is in four stages; first; the game ; 
second, the fad; third, the professional; and 
fourth, if the gameis worth while, the game 
itself. 


President Flint of the Connecticut. Agri- 
cultural College seems inclined to defend 
his institution in its present uncomfortable 
position by parallels drawn from the Script- 
ures. Unfortunately for his dramatic effect 
it is a far call from the twelve apostles to 
the Agricultural College. 











The latest publication of the Philippine 
Information Society is, like its predecessors, 
something of a revelation to those who be- 
lieve that nothing but anti-Imperialism can 
radiate from the Hub. The facts and noth- 
ing but the facts is the motto of the society, 
however, and the reader is left to draw his 
own conclustons. 
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Charlestown objects to the elevated after 








If a new broom sweeps Clean, a new Police 


The Hub is still a literary centre, and th e 
Kaiser has now had ‘Our _ Rival, the Ras- 


jnot hesitate to isolate a case of diphtheria, 


eighty-three miles an hour,” says 

a Salt the French chauffeur recently 
1 on this side of the water, “traveling 
at such speed that it was sometimes almost 
impossible to see a wagon in front of me on 
account of the dust.’”’ This vivid picture 
should be of considerable aid to the people 


‘ing on American roads. 





saves the solid manure from his animals, 
and lets the liquid manure, worth much 
more a pound, run through a leaky floor, to 


soil, they would not often be so foolish. 


a> 





oS 


of no.one being made sick by. them. 


from October 1 to May 1. 


tailer. It is said there are 5000 men in New 


ing them. 
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statement of Carroll D. Wright, United 


estimate, $12,000,000,000. The wealth of 
the country would, allowing that lands and 
buildings could be turned into consumable 
wares, support the people for little more 
than five years, if so long. This illus- 
tration shows how close the people are 
to dependence upon the annual production 
instead of upon accumulated wealth.”’ That 
means if all the wealth were equally divided, 
the people of the United States, if they all 
went on a strike, in about five years would 
eat themselves, not only ‘‘out of house and 
home,”’ but would eat up the value of land 
and all the other evidences of wealth that 
have been accumulated in the past centuries 
of existence. Some of us must work that 
we may live, and many that others may live. 
_-~<>> . 
President McKinley. 


Such news as that which late Friday after- 
noon startled the whole country seems for 
the moment to make all other news impossi- 
ble. The ordinary calls on human interest 
are extinguished,and for the time being cease 
to exist. Theone fact stands out distinctly 
that there exists in the civilized world an 
agency of lawlessness capable of striking, 
thus irresponsibly and through the darkened 
workings of a single atomic mind, with no 
more real intelligence than suffices to pull the 
trigger of a pistol, at the well being of mil- 
lions of people. Anarchy, which in the whole 
history of its operations has accomplished 
nothing but evil, has attempted to sacrifice 
another life to the god of its own em- 
| bodied mediocrity. Humanity, which does 








would need no further excuse for a root and 
branch extermination of every anarchistic 
doctrine, for the absolute suppression of 
such free speech as that by which Emma 
Goldmann first’ suggested this latest mur- 
der to the illogical mind of Czolgosz, 
and for the scattering of every band of 
anarchists wherever and whenever such 
bands could be discovered. We, as a 
nation, have allowéd the anarchist to come 
among us, and he has returned the favor in 
his own fashion. 

As'we go to press the latest reports from 
Buffalo are hopeful; to our mind there 
is more in this hopefulness even than the 
joy of hearing that President McKinley may 
come back to life and to theposition for 
which the people of this country have so 
lately chosen him a second time. That, 
indeed, would be sufficient. But the bit 
of good that may always be extracted 
from evil lies in the power of such a 
shock as we have just experienced to unify 
the millions whom it affects and to make 
the greatest sufferer better—one may 
say more personally—known to them. 
The relation between people and _ ruler 
ceases to be political, and President 
McKinley, wounded, and, perhaps, dying, 
has never been more truly the head of 
the national family than at this moment. 
It may be added, indeed, that the attributes 
that have made this man in private life re- 


on 


Mr. T. B. Terry thinks that the man who o 


go to waste, and then buys artificial fertil- 
izer to get the elements that were in those 
liquids, is very much the same kind of a 
fool that a man would be who saved his 


know the real value of those liquids when 
they are properly absorbed and used on the Wellesley’s women professors, 
Coman and Elizabeth. 1,a bright little 


few people realize how large the traftic isin often extolled in our columns. 
them during what is called the season ; 5000 therefore, to say in this connection that an 
barrels a week were sent abroad last season entirely individual treatment of the subject, 
For shipping already made famous by Chaucer, may in 
this book be safely expected. In each of 
Hewlett has taken 
,in hand subjects already treated by the 
masters, with the result that his “ Little 
: Novels of Italy’’ suffered not at all from 
in the same breath 


to Western cities they are removed from the 
shell and sentin tubs, each of which, if the 


oysters are not extra large, holds about 1500 
oysters. One restaurant keeper in Chicago 
has just placed an order for 20 tubs to be 
sent to him twice a week during the season, being 


40 tubs or 60,000 oysters a week to one re- 


York engaged in taking oysters from the 
water and 10,000 men are kept busy open- 


There is food for thought in the following 


States Commissioner “f Labor, who says in 
the New York Journal: “‘ During the year | ander Hamilton’s life. Hamilton is alive to 


1890 it must have cost the people of the | tp, f this book. in which } 
United States for their support, on a felt | conom eae 8 » Ip watch Mrs, Ath. 









eleven. The objection is neither so selfish | markable for true and noble-hearted gentle- 
nor so inconsiderate of others as it appears |ness are much more quickly noted in the 
at first sight. What is still needed both quiet of a sickroom than in the excitement 


specifically and generally in America is a 
form of rapid transit that goes to put the/j 
need gently without quite so much fuss, 


> 
>> 


The announcement of General Alger’s 
forthcoming book fills us with varied appre- 
hensions. There are some things that we 
would so willingly forget—at least, contro- 
versially,—and the universal temptations of 
“literature ’’ are making such forgetful- 
ness more and more impossible. 


22> 
>> 


The Englishmen who are reported to be 
examining America as a ground for theatri- 
cal investment could coin money by present- 
ing foreign stars at conservatively modest 
prices. Of late years the signs have pointed 
toa failing interest in imported players at 
expanded prices. 

“p> 

For the sake of their own prestige, it is 
time that the temperance people suppressed 
Mrs. Nation, her remarks, and: her hatchet. 
No public movement can afford to court 
ridicule. And yet the Prohibition conven- 
tion took her with sufficient seriousness 
to suggestthat she should have be- 
headed some of the higher officials in Kan- 
sas, thus beginning at the fountain head. 

People in the neighborhood of Copley 
square have been painfully aware this sum- 
mer that modern progress goes forward 
night and day. It is hardlya question, how- . 
ever, that it should go forward more quietly 
when honest people are trying to get to 
sleep in its neighborhood. And what is 
more, it would go on more quietly—even if 
it had to stop entirely at sunset—if the typi- 
cal American citizen were not so willing to 
limit his objections to a half-hearted grum- 
ble secretly confided to an acquaintance, 


































































|pere, his environment and his work. 
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Macmillan’s Fall Books. 


Of the distinguished publishing houses 
which are every year sending into the wor.d 
of literature works which stand for the best 
in American letters, none is today more to 
be honored as closely identified with the 
highest that our literature has attained than 
the Macmillan Company. The announce- 
ments of this firm are therefore never with- 
out interest, and to this rule the fall cata- 
logue just issued is no exception. 

Under the division ‘‘ Biography and His- 
tory,’’ several very striking titles are to be 
found. Mr. Riis’s autobiography, which 
has been running in the Outlook, here has a 
prominent place. This writer’s life experi- 
ence has, of course, been of exceptional in- 
terest, and incidentally, too, his book is an 
important manual of civic reform, in that it 
shows in the clearest way what elements 
must be taken into account in our treatment 
of foreign population, a problem which is 
distinctly the one our century has to 
solve. In the line of pure biography 
Norman Hapgood’s ‘George Washing- 
ton’’ will be sure to create a stir. 
The story, though condensed, admirably 
portraysthe man, the fighter, the planter 
and the statesman. In a word, bestows 
upon the human side of this great man its 
due proportion of attention. Mabie’s 
‘* Shakspere,” in a new and cheaper edition, 
is another announcement of decided inter- 
est. For vast as is the library of ;Shaks- 
pere literature, one may seek long and in 
vain for a single volume which presents, as 
does this one, so many of the things 
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“Oysters R Gvod” says the signs that in such fashion as to strongly appeal to the 
are being put out this month, and will be interest and comprehension of children, the 
called so until the beginning of May, the growth of England from primitive barba- 
first month that can be spelt without an R rism to advanced civilization and world em- 
in it. This is but a superstition, as they are pire. 
probably sold and eaten every day in the 
year in our cities, and if they are not dam- ‘Tajes ” fitly heads the list of notable fiction. 
aged by long keeping in hot weather we hear ‘The singular beauty of Mr. Hewlett’s style 
But and the purity of his imagination have been 


Maurice Hewlett’s 


Suftice it 


his recent works Mr. 


mentioned 


:Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe” and _  ‘ Talisman.’ 


Mr. Hewlett, even if his latest choice of sub 
: ject does strike us as aremarkably bold one 


|erton’s remarkable exposition 


cal genius. 





will be deeply interested in this 


crusade, and called ‘‘God Wills .t,’’ a work 


vincingly presented. Poles apart from this, 
though appealing strongly in its own way 
to a wide class of readers, comes ‘“ Calu- 
met K,’? another of Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Merwin’s exciting stories of trade and 
finance. This particular tale is the romance 
of agrain elevator. There is, too, another 
new book from the pen of the clever and 
mysterious Elizabeth, a story called ‘* The 
Benefactress,’”’ and dealing onee more with 
a witty Englishwoman’s life ina quiet Ger- 
man village. ‘ 


Of the many other attractive works an- 
nounced by the Maemillans, there remains 
at this time space to mention. but one more, 
a@ remarkable book, ‘Words and‘’Their 
Ways,” written by two well-known Harvard 
professors, James B. Greenough and George 
Lyman Kittredge. This volume offers a 
popular exposition of the most important 
and interesting tendencies in the history 
and development of English words 
and their meaning, every point being 
so well illustrated. by examples that the 
book contains .a great number of deriva- 
tions and discussions of usage. The guid- 
ing principle of the whole is the connection 
between the history of language and the 
history of ciyilization, the result being a 
volume as valuable as it is original, a book 
which will add not a little to the prestige of 
the Harvard faculty. 
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American and Social Deterioration. 


In arecent issue of a large New York 
daily, Susan, the Countess of Malmesbury 
has discussed in interesting fashion the 
question, “ Is Modern Society Deteriorat- 
ing?” arriving at the conclusion that, 
though there is not yet any such fall of 
moral mercury as that inordinately clever 
book, ‘* The Visits of Elizabeth,” would 
leave one to suppose, it is none the less a 
fact that certain very deplorable tendencies 
are to be noted in modern English society, 
and that some of these cry aloud to be re- 
formed altogether. The resemblance be- 
tween the phenomena that the English 
countess points out, and certain conditions 
as they exist in our large suumer hotels is 
so striking, that at this close of the silly sea- 
son it seems worth while to consider a few 
of these modern society weaknesses. 

That our young girls have in many cases 
the instincts of the gambler none who have 
watched the play at abridge whist table 
during several evenings can deny. Again 
and again women ‘lose at this game, how- 
ever small the original amount hazarded 
may be, more money than they can afford to 
waste on pleasure. And as many girls 
spend their quarter’s allowance long before 
it is due, it is obvious that somebody must 
suffer as a result of their gambling propen- 
sity. Asa matter of fact it is the dress. 
maker very often who suffers, and towards 
her, as towards the waiter who serves my 
lady at dinner, there is exercised a sordid 
and grudging economy because of the money 
that has been squandered at the card table. 


The English countess has noted, too, 
what any ordinarily observant American 
cannot fail to see, that the modern girl 
throws herself in a rather frightful fashion 
at even the most uninteresting and insignifi- 
cant of boorish boys. Very early in his 
social career the youth of today discovers 
that it will make little. difference whether 
he exerts himself to be entertaining or not, 
and whether he is deferential or the reverse 
to the girls of his acquaintance, it all 
‘* goes,”’ just because he belongs to the sex 
numerically lacking at a summer hotel,— 
which represents life on a small scale. 

Another thing the countess has discov- 
ered is that our girls are in these days de- 
plorably lacking in delicacy and reticence. 
‘* Ambulance classes and lectures on physi- 
ology have robbed them of something of the 
tender freshness which dilated the eye and 
flushed the cheek of their ancestresses,’’ she 
writes. Certainly the ease with which girls 
who seem to be self-respecting listen in 
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erly occupies an impor- 


of the last quarter century, including the 
skim milk, threw away his cream and Spanish War and the new territory. An- ve 
bought butter. ‘The comparison is a strong other historical work of especial interest to | alry: “ Pardon me, you forget our women! 


one, but if farmers had been educated to people in this section of the country is‘ A Ifthegentler sex disqualifies for compli- 
History of England,” written by two of ments like this one we shall indeed deterio- 


Katherine rate. But we do not believe it has yet done 


‘““New Canterbury 


| with Boceacio and his ‘ Richard Yea 
and Nay,”’ compared not unfavorably with 


| So it appears that we need have no fear for | 


| Another work sure to create a literary sen- 
} sation is ‘* The Conqueror,’”’ Gertrude Ath- 
of Alex- 


using the methods of fiction, has 
given us a distinct picture of this man from 
boyhood up, tracing her subject through 
every phase of his many-sided career, show- 
ing him, as he was, brilliant, generous, 
adored of women, and a most astute politi- 


Those who remember the extraordinary 
fidelity with which William Stearns Davis 
presented in his ‘‘ Friend of Cvesar,’”’ the 
atmosphere of Rome under the great soldier 
same 
writer’s new book, a study of the first 


in which such characters as Godfrey of 
Boullion, Tancred, Peter the Hermit, Pope 
Urban II. and others of like interest are eon- 
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; apon the fact that there is no aristocracy in 
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| go.,, In spite of all that may be written and 
said to the contrary, sweet goodness and 
honesty are still loved and reverenced in 
this country, and, let us hope, in England 
also. 
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Increasing Export Trade. 

A new high record was made by our exports 
of breadstutfs, provisons, mineral oils and 
cotton for July, 1901, and the seven months 
ending with July this year. The. total 
value ‘of these exports was $478,248,826 for 
the last seven months, and the nearest ap- 
proximationto this value for like exports 
for a similar period was $436,402,263 for the 
seven months ending with July, 1898. 

The statistics of these exports for last 
July reflected very clearly the course of the 
corn market in this country for the month, 
and the alarm that was felt here over the 
great damage to the growing crop. Ourex- 


bushels, valued at $7,554,132. In July, 1901 
we exported only 6,953,718 bushels of corn 





$4,030,280 in value. 


wheat exports, and thus to exceed the tota) 
value of exports of breadstuffs in July, 1901 
by that amount. 


414 bushels, valued at $13,381,155. 
bushels and $9,267,335 in value. 

as large as for the same period of 1900. 
exact figures are: 
valued at $35,596,453. 
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A Few Words About Tobacco. 








the value of the leaf for cigar purposes. 
Second: 


ogether with at least 1500 pounds of cotton 
eed meal and 200 pounds of sulphate of 
potash, or its equivalent in cotton-hull ash 
or Canada ash. If you chose you can add 
to the cotton-seed meal. You want tobe 
sure of an abundance of fertilizer to cause 
a quick and constant growth of well-ex- 
panded leaf, and one of good texture and 
elastic. Some of our best growers advocate 
the ase of a ton of cotton-seed meal. 

If your land is a sandy loam then it is all 
the better for growing a light-colored leaf, 
or what is called a Boston Light. I am of 
the opinion that our light,sandy pine plains, 
where they used to sow rye and keep it in 
rye until the crop would .not pay for the 
labor, are available, and they are now used 
for thegrowing of tobacco. 

At Suffield, Ct., Mr. A.’ N: Graves bought 
twenty acres on one of these worn-out pine 
plains and has it in tobacco, and has a fine 
crop. He has been offered 22 cents for it in 
the bundle but, declined it. He is alsoina 
syndicate composed of three gentlemen, who 
Own the farm of seventy-five acres which 
cost them $5000. Sixty-five acres was in to- 
bacco last year and the crop was sold at 22 
cents a pound, and averaged fully 1800 
pounds to the acre. For this they received 
not far froin $25,740. This year I think the 
whole farm or nearly the whole farm is in 
tobacco. The owners are A. N. Graves, L. 
P. Bissel and 0. B. Philips. This last 
named is the manager of this farm. New 
barns have been built and painted a dark 
drab with white trimmings. 

Third: The same field should be kept in 
tobacco continuously, and then the high 
standard of the leaf can be kept up. Mr. 
Edmund Halladay of Suffield has planted a 
field with tobacco twenty-eight years since 
he has owned it, and it was in tobacco fifteen 
years before he owned it, making forty- 
three years, and the crop has never deteri- 
orated in quality. Tobacco doesn’t gener- 
ally do as well after corn, as the latter crop 
seems to exhaust some of the elements 
needed for tobacco. When grown on in- 
verted turf, tobacco is apt to feel stiff and 
harsh, so it is safe to say, keep the same 
land in tobacco. This counts out rotation, 
which is all well enough for ordinary farm 
crops, but not to be thought of for tobacco. 
When you have found the right soil for pro- 
ducing a good, desirable leaf, then stick to 
it. 





Notes trom Washington, D. C. 

The Department of Agriculture and the 
Postoffice Department are co-operating in 
an endeavor to combine a feature of the 
Weather Bureau service with the Rural 
Free Delivery. The bureau prints each day 
a forecast of weather conditions for the next 
twelve or twenty-four hours, but heretofore 
the only drawback to having the rural car- 
riers take these out is the difficulty of getting 
predictions before the departure of the 
carriers, as the forecasts are generally not 
ready for distribution before ten o’clock, 
while in most instances the carriers leave 
their stations before that time... Superin- 
tendent Machin of the rural free delivery 
servicé is now having prepared a list of 
stations at which the above plan can be 
successfully worked. 

Another proposition that is receiving 
careful attention by officials of both depart- 
ments is to have a set of color signsor flags 
‘made to attach to the delivery wagons. Thea 
proper weather signal could thus be dis 
played along the route, foras the officials 
state, there is a general demand for the 
weather predictions among farmers in all 
parts of the country, and no efforts are 
being spared to supply them with this in- 
formation. 

In Bulletin 133, Experiment Station work, 
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which really make for an _ intelli-, 
gent understanding of the man Shaks-| 


stories, even reciprocating in many cases by 
*‘ going ” the male story-teller ‘‘ one better,” 
is positively appalling. 


which the Department of Agriculture will 
shortly issue, many items will undoubtedly 
interest those whose business brings them 
closely to the live stock industry. 


‘See Miss A. blush,’ but after a few months | 
they noticed, what I fear was the truth, 
that ‘ Miss A. no longer blushes as she did.’ ”’ 
And, in this connection, a young Boston 
society man has said, ‘‘ Two or three years | 
ago the girls retired when it came time for 
1 notige that they do that 


s tay be but passing phases 
3 ‘sostal «life, but "dudaredi¥ 
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, with | wholesomeness in society. attitude toward 
d. practice of the Civil War, the coarse and vulgar. ‘Jt. was not so long 
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this country, replied, with beautiful chiv- 
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Anarticle on “ Profitable Crops for Pigs’’ e—the yield might in time tv. . 
cites experiments made at the Kansas ex- or , by the application 1. 
periment station, where in two tests it was culture of the scientific methods a1: 
found. that a bushel of Kaffircorn produced iments to which Sir William (rook. 
10.6 pounds of pork, while with the lots fed for the creation of a new kind of four 
corn or maize, for purpose of comparison, | The Experiment -Station reports 1: 
a bushel of grain pruduced 11.9 pounds of | cross fertilization new varieties 0} 
grain. However, it is stated that pigs tire | have produced the average yield of 1 
of Kaffir corn when itis fed alone more | seven bushels, as against nineteen |, 
quickly than they do of maize. Kaffircorn | per acre of the old kind. 
fed with alfalfa, soy beans or skimmilk is; The test wasa fair one, neither {i«| 
eaten readily until the pigs are thoroughly | ing any advantage in soil or cultivati: 
finished, and lots thus fed fatten evenly. appears from this experiment enor, 

When 7.83 pounds of alfalfa hay was fed | crease in the world’s wheat supply i- 
to a bushel of Kaffir corn, the gain was 10.88. | possible without any increase of whe: 
In all of the tests made at the station it is ing acreage. In a report on the experi: 
evident that alfalfa hay combined with|the statement is made that wih: 
Kaffir corn as a feed for pigs is valuable. | new wheat is in use in the three Sti: 
However, it is recommended that the plants | North Dakota, South Dakota and Min, 
should be cut early and cured thoroughly. | assuming that an increase of 011! 
It is the leaves which are’ the most valu-| bushels per acre is secured, the total 
able. . of the States will be at least thirty 1 
Experiments with soy beans fed with | bushels greater than the present vi: 
Kaffir corn in the proportion of one to four | are yielding. Again, supposing the av: 
there was an increase in gain from 14.6 to | price to be sixty cents per bushel, th 
96.4 per cent. The pigs, it is stated, when | crease would make this one region ric}i- 
fed soy beans fatten rapidly, look thrifty, | $18,000,000 each year. 






































ports of corn in July, 1900, were 15,950,784 


valued at $3,523,852. This was a decrease 
from last year of 8,997,066 bushels and of 


But our enormous wheat crop and the de- 
mand for wheat in Europe enabled us to 
overcome this loss by over $5,000,000 in our 


In July, 1900, our exports of wheat were 
5,550,895 bushels, valued at $4,113,820. In 
July, 1901, our exports of wheat were 18,384,- 
This was 
a gain over July last year of 12,837,519 


For the seven months ending with July, 
1901, our exports of wheat were nearly twice 
The 
1901, 95,826,374 bushels, 
valued at $70,318,596; 1900, 50,435,491 bushels 


I write you herewith a few words relative 
to the growing of tobacco. First: Weshould 
apply at least 250 pounds of lime to the acre, 
or its equivalent in plaster paris, each fall. 
Then you can rely upon a leaf that will burn 
a white and niceash. This always adds to 


When available, use about four 
or five cords of stable manure to the acre 


quantity, cotton-seed meal gives satisfac- 
tory results when combined with Kaffir 
corn. 
















































































results. In the experiments made at the 
station the pigs fed skimmilk and Kaffir corn 
gained 169 per cent. more than those not fed 
milk. Skimmilk,when substituted for alfalfa 


pounds, reduced 50 per cent. the amount of 
food required per pound of gain. Thus, 
giving a value to Kaffir corn at fifty-five 
cents per hundred and pork at three cents 
per pound live weight,the calculated value 
of skimmilk in the tests was twenty-nine 
cents per hundred. 

The experiments show that Kaffir corn 
and either soy beans or alfalfa, properly 
combined, produce good results in fatten- 
ing hogs. Kaffir corn will not give nearly 
so large gains, fed alone, as when fed with 
soy beans or alfalfa hay. Skimmilk fed 
with Kaffir corn made the best gains, so that 
the patrons of Kansas creameries can in- 
crease their profits by feeding their skim- 
milk with Kaffircorn, using the methods as 
described by the station. 


Barley, whose use is generally identified 
with the brewing industry, is very seldom 
thought of by the farmer as a food for 
horses. Yet the Arabs fed their horses 
unground barley; and it is used successfully 
by the Berbers of North Africa. In Europe 
its. value is generally recognized. Barley, 
states a bulletin of the Agricultural De- 
partment, now in press, may be fed whole 
to horses having gvod teeth, and not re- 
quired todo severe work. Since ground | 
barley, like wheat, forms a pasty mass when 
mixed with saliva, itSis regarded as more 
satisfactory to crush than to grind it, if for 
some reason it is considered undesirable to 
feed the grain whole. 

The North Dakota station nas. recently 
studied the value of barley asa feed for 
work horses and mules. For some time this 
grain was fed with timothy hay tu three 
horses and two mules. The mules did not; 
eat the barley with marked relish at any 
time, but for two;munths, during which time 
they were performing light work, they 
ate enough to keep them in_ con- 
dition. The work was then increased, 
but they would not eat a correspondingly 
greater quantity of barley, and soon began 
to refuse it altogether for a day or so at a 
time. The mules were then given oats on 
alternate months. This grain was eaten 
with relish, and gains in weight were made. 
Although the trial lasted nine months, the 
mules persistently refused barley. 

Of the horses mentioned, two were work 
horses. They were fed alternately barley 
and oats, with timethy hay, for nine periods 
of twenty-eight days each. They ate the 
barley, without regard to the amount of 
work required of them. On the oat ration 
there was an average daily gain of .38 
pounds per horse. On the barley ration 
there was an average daily gain per horse 
of .15 pound. In both cases, the horses 
averaged 5.50 hours work per day. 

The tests indicate that horses when taxed 
to the limit by hard work cannot be sup- 
ported upon barley quite so well as upon 
oats, and that it is worth slightly less per 
pound with stock which is given a medium 
amount of work. sy 

According to a report received at the 
State department from Consul-General 
Stowe of Cape Town, South Africa, most of 
the horses and mules imported for army use 
into South Africa are purchased in this 
country. While the animals brought from 
other countries stand the climate well anp 
require but little rest after landing, 
before being put to work, they 
lack size and strength, which renders 
them unsuitable for farm and city use. 
He presents a very vivid picture of the 
scene of desolation upon the veldts, where, 
overcome by fatigue, starvation or sickness, 
the horses have fallen by the wayside, and 
their carcasses alone dot the otherwise 
lonely view. Mules are more hardy, es- 
pecially American mules, which, owing to 
their size, strength and adaptability to all 
kinds of work, are always in demand. 

An American firm, concluded Mr. 
Stowe, has built up a large business at 
Cape Town, in the sale of American horses 
and mules. Among its importations have 
been a number of excellent carriage horses. 
On arrival, the animals are allowed to rest 
in the company’s own commodious stables, 
and generally they become acclimated with- 
out suffering. Theopportunities for an in- 
creased sale of American horses in South 
Africa, he states, are excellent, for there is 
a good demand, and the prices are and give 
prospects of continuing satisfactory. 








A cry similar to the one questioning what 
will become of the world when the coal sup- 
ply gives out was that of Sir William 
Crooke as to the conditions here when the 
world will not produce enough wheat to 
supply all the people—a condition, he 
claimed, very near at hand. 

However, the Minnesota School of Agri- 
culture has assumed that when the time 
comes that the total acreage now planted 
and to be planted in wheat produces all of 
the wheat possible under present condi- 
tions, there is still a broad avenue of es- 
eape, and that is through increased yield 








hay in the proportion of 526 pounds to 214 


have strong appetites and the hair and skin Guy E. Mireur: 

are glossy like those of animals fed oil meal. >- 

When fed forashort time and ina small!A September Outing at Lake Wins: 
pesaukee. 





During the hot summer months Lake \\ 
saukee and the surrounding region is : 


But of all the tests skimmilk gave the best Source of refreshment and freedom fro 


sultry and torrid heat of the city, and as thie 
mer lengthens into autumn, this popular: 
becomes the excursion ground for al] « 
England. The discomforts and trials of t: 
ing in the hot weather have all vanished |. 
the cooling breezes of September, and fo 
reason the ride in the train becomes dou! 
teresting. The scenery during this portiv 
the year is magnificent. The natural em}! 
ments which envelop the foliage in the fal! 
already commenced to appear. 

No better season of the year can be chosen | 
view the White Mountains, and from the deck 
the steamer Mt. Washington, which sails over | 
lake for adistance of sixty miles, a grand \ 
of the surrounding hills and mountains may 
had. 

On Saturday, Sept. 21, the Boston & M 

Railroad will run an excursion from Bost 
Special train will leave Union Station at » 2 
M. for Alton Bay, connecting with the steam: 
Mt. Washington for a sixty-mile sail on the las: 

Secure your tickets in advance, as the sip 
will be limited. Tickets will be on sale at (1 
Ticket Office, 322 Washington street, unti 
M., Sept. 20, and at the Union Station 1 
Office after 6 P. M., Sept. 20, unless supply is | 
viously exhausted. 

Your step has lost elasticity because } 
biood has lost vitality, which Hood’s Sarsa}: 
will restore. 
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The direct and quickest route tothe Pan- 
can Exposition in Buffalo is via the Bostu 





Albany and N. Y. C. & H. R. Railroad. The 
have just announced special excursion rates : 
Boston to Buffalo and return for $19, good f: 
entire exposition season, of $16 good for fitt: 
diys, and of 812 g ood for eight days. The latt: 
tickets are good for continuous passage i! 
coach only. Address A. S. Hanson, Ge 
Passenger Agent, Boston, for lan-An: 
Folder. 
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We submit estimates for complete outfits 
writing please specify which catalog you \ 


SCHARLES J. JAGER COMPAN’ 


» Corner High and Batterymarch Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. : 


POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLA: 


Send for price list to 
WILFRID WHEELER, Concord, \\ 
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Pot-Grown S B Plants 
as shown in the cut are much the best. The rT 
are all there —and good roots, too. If s« Pa tee 
August and September will produce @ crop 0) i, 
ries next June. I have the finest stock vf plan’ | 
the New England States. Send for agg pa 
Price List. C.S. Pratt, Reading, "°° 
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Massachugetts—J. S, Henry, 188; W. H. Bard- Pew foreign................s..0.c cscs cece ee 2 26a? 0): 
sesteeninenees well, 8; & Nelson, 2; H. A. Gilmore, 43; | Mediums, choice hand-picked... ... Jo 2-92 C@2 7] 
RIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN | scattering, 150; D. A. Walker, 12; C. D. Lewis, 4; " ohems, pereceee tenes seo peresereaenencs 2 Shha2 50 
AND BRIGHTON. J.P. Day, 23. | Yellow eyes, ext. 2.22 oso | 
For the week ending Sept. 11, 1901. Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. pees. eyes, SOCONdS...........5-..--.--2 Was 
Shotes Stock at yards: 1658 cattle, 2924 sheep, . 22,652 | Time bouts dried, Pio 
and hogs, 799 calves, 125 horses; From West, 1161 cat- H : as 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals | tle, 700 sheep, 22,100 hogs, 125 horses; Maine, 206 7 en eee: 
sweek..3496 7339 90 26,644 1599 | cattle, 746 sheep, 348 hogs, 460 calves; New Hamp. | ay prime, pares wtteetnetenen sees eceers y ee 
st week..2217  SR21 125 25,996 1510 | shire, 47 cattle, 6 hogs, 7 calves; Vermont, 28cat-| « wo" % ges: TINIITITI 14 0016 00 |- 
Prices ou Nertherm Cattle. tle, 82 calves; Massachusetts, 216 cattle, 198) “ 30 ool eee ---11 00@12 My 
‘eer—Per hundred pounds on total weight of | hogs, 300 calves; Canada, 879 sheep. je med ape op Pe oes ee Boh 4 
_ tallow and meat, extra, 86.00@6.75; first | Tuesday—1658 head of cattle yarded, For good. he tabi ue, np aR petri 
Lility, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25- | Cattle the market has not visibly changed, but | « swale, } ton........-.0.-2-2+- 3 one 900 
d quality, $4.00. 4.75; a few choice single pairs, _ wel betsy sco feeling in the more common Suwa, prime rye bi ncidhe ata SEMEN de aengll cnet 6 
\) 7.75; some Of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ | 8"ades. Slim cows and bulls are in lighter request, raw, Out, per CON. ........-------0--+ *- @ 
Western steers, 4} aige. — a fair supply. After the Maine fairs there will | 5'’@w, tangled TY@....-....-+ peohncadean 11 00@12 00 | 
ows AND YouNG CALVES—Fair quality e some specially nice cattle from that State put ’ 
00 38.00; eXtra, $30.00.@38.00; fancy mileh eae “ xe Western steers cost strong FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
ws, $50.0065,00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00, | Prices. J. P. Day sold 2 steers, of 2600 ths, at 5; sereir rr te Wh 1 F 
~rorrsS—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year; | Some bulls and beef cows at 2ha@2}c, of 850@900 } hae we gd Ld aes ee quiet. oO e Ss oO me oOo oO d 
‘5, 81020; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year. | 8. D. G. Lougee sold 6 oxen, of 1400 ths, at d4c.! Spring, clear and straight, $3.00@3.75 
40 G. W. Weston, 4 oxen, av. 1450 ths, at 53c; 6 of | inter p te By 3.8004 gas 
{s, sv2a 40, we ° ’ . . S, , atents, 80a 4.40. 
sueEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, “ ths, at 5jc. Western steers, bate, 1. w. i Penny ees and stral epee 118@ : THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 
i\c; Sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ | Milch cows—Near to 500 head on the market, pay henge prt A . a 
- Lambs, 3}. @d}e. and more life was noticed. At the opening GoPro had f om Crapraianen ye 
dealers anticipated a fair week's business and | Graham Fleur.—tTrade continues quiet,with 


Par Hogs—Per pouiid, C}@7e, live weight; 
otes, Wholesale ——; retail, $2.25.@8.00; country- 
essed hogs, 8@8he. | 
\ EAL CALVES—3$.@6}e Pp tb. 
Hipks—Brighton—64@7e p tb; country lots, 6 
bhe. | 
CALF SKINS—75¢e@1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. | 
r\LLow—Brighton, 4@5e P tb; country lots, 2@ | 








were not disappointed. The call is increasing, 
and milkmen must be provided for any emer- 
gency. Prices of last week generally sustained. 
W. A. Bardwell sold 5 extra cows $40@50. P. A. 
Berry, 2 extra cows $42.50 each. M.D. Holt & 
Son, 2 fancy cows $55 each. J. S. Henry sold 3 
choice cows $55, 3 at $50 each, 10 cows at $40@45, 









with sales at $35@38. 
“LAMB SKINS—2h@30e. Veal Calves— Market rates jc better than last 
SHEARLINGS—l0@ 5c. week. Butchers were ready toinvest,and good 
———— | Veals sold quickly upon offer at 64@6)c th. M.D. 
Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses | Holt & Son, 55 calves of 130 tbs at 6}c. F. W. 
\Vatertown.. 23s 4808 otis 820 355 Wormwell, 8 calves of 150 ths at 6}c, G. W. 
righton ....1279 1018 21,810 690 120 | Weston sold at 6tc. J.P. Day sold slim calves 
veuy Se. D.G. 2 s 2 le 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. at Gc. D. G. Lenges. calves of 180 te at the 
Late Arrivals. 
Maine. D Monroe 97 Wednesday—Quite a good movement in milch 
.~ Sen. “* E D M & Weel | cows where the cows were concerned. The de- 
err © ° ‘ 
Libby Bros. 30 2 NEDM & Wool mand has improved and a clearance effected. 
ilarris& Fel- Co For beef cattle prices steady on best grades and 
ows * 116 .o me Brighten. oe easy disposals. R. Connors had a lively trade in 
thompson & AC Foss : 27 COW 5 LL > Bros. s > COW 
Houses 5 430 WN Chamberlin 600 yoone ~ tenes Alpes py mg . eee 
i M Lowe 12 : oe Bape er veal 
1) G Lougee - Massachusetts. sold 3 fine cows at $55; 2 at $50, at $48, down to 
\ et | 4 J +" Watertown. $35. H. M. Lowe sold cows at $35@45; 1 fancy at 
G Goule 5 JS Henry 44 16) 855. W. Scollans. 3 choice cows, $55 each; 2 at 
. bel. le Ha a w ba wine R $50 each; 1 at 860; 5 cows at $45 each. AC. Foss, 
Intire 2% 382 JBShaw 6 2 cows, $40045. Howe & Nelson, 4 oxen of 1600 
sb Eaton MY Howe & Nelson 16 ths, at 5$c; 4 do., of 1200 ths, at 5¢; 4, of 1250 ths, at 
ER Foye 3 - "len aay 5433 milch cows, $35@55. 
JS Henry i2 2 
New Hampshire. HA Gilmore 16 Store Pigs. 
__, At Brighton. Scattering 80 Nota heavy demand. For small pigs, 82.50 
1G Brown 24 1) A Walker 2 &3.50: shotes, S4u8 ? 
.C Foss 11 Keegan & 3 wy Oe ba es » FEES . 
| MeFiynn - a‘ts _ Winch 17 
Ac NED W& Weel R Connor 17 
dat RConnor 13 BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Geo _—— , 20 T J Moroney 1 oe 
George Heath 12. 150 JP Day 20 , 
| louse tea. ae y Wholesale Prices. 
At ee. “ Weseere. Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Breck & Wood 48 135 . oe. Northern and Eastern— 
WF Wallace 15 35 S Haley vant & 80 Chickens, choice spring.............-...-- 18@20 
i Shiok : med 
Vermont. SS Learned 4 arenens. A say PEEP RDT eet Fae os +4 
At Watertown. swift & Co 527 terre poe ar ask tat NG SOL EERO 14a 
Fred Savage 28 80 Morris Beef Co 424 ee ake ore ne os Hoknitrne tes 19513 
HN Jenne 8 6 Rosenbaum MOT. tein ene "0011 
\ H Woodward 5 95 A Davis 66 Dinseine tien EO aE 701 25 
Hd Stearns 2 : AtNED™M& Weel Weatern iced or frozen— SOE RGR ai at 6eh, a 5 aoe a 
gm EDM & Weol x ED M & Wool Turkeys, com. to good............-..... a9 
W A Ricker 64 550 Co 34 Chickens, choice spring..........-.-.-. 11413 
MG Flanders 9 Chickens, medium _ ..........------------ Salil 
F Ricker 40 125 At Watertown. ee ale Cholee.......-...----++++- Ina 14 
WAFarnham 3 18 Brown, Snell & . Rberis sea ees oe okies So eet 
At Brighton. Co. 102 Live Peultry. 
Js Henry 28 Ewart Bros & Fowls p th f _...-. 10@10} 
Canada. W Daclels a Roosters p Ip ER ee ree eg 5a6 
a Watertown. Rae Bros 449 | Spring chickens, P tb....-.-..------------- l@12 
1A Hathaway 467 G A Sawyer 417 i 
Gordon & lron- J A Hathaway 9% . abatese 
sides 5 OCHO NotTr—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
OO ~~ | Creamery, extra— 
Export Trafiic. te& N. H. assorted tape... .-5---- -- 21@ 
‘ > - sattle : , ’ Northern N. Y., assorted sizes....-..---- 2la 
a er pee SeTivets = we ne Northern N. Y., large tubs..............- 204.421 
prices are unchanged, with tops at 13c, d. w., With} Western. asst. Spruce tubs.........-..--- 0a 
ui range excepting tops at1l@12f¢c,d.w. Export- Western, large ash tubs.............--.- 20.4204 
ers cannot be accommodated with space on | Creamery, northern firsts.........--.------ 194 
steamers sufficient for their purposes at the pres- pee niet poten Airsts..........-------+- roiis 
ent time. For the week 2016 cattle, 1515 sheep | Creamery, eastern. ..... 02 2.sscsscs2. 17a 19} 
and 17horses. Sheep market slow. Dairy, Vt. | NEE GaSe er ee Ae 18h @ 
Shipments and destinations: On steamer An- past = .§ poe 2 See a shal RAPIER SE! + 
slik 7 ive on *y 2 , r airy, N. ¥. anc jo MEPSED. 2 ccc csccsccee palé 
aan, for. we : ee — ryan by Morris Beet Dairy, N. Y¥. and Vt. seconds...........-.-- 14a15 
Company; 238 cattle and 502 sheep by Swift & Co.; | West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra 15a 154 
17 horses by E. H.Schloeman. On Steamer Irish- | West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts. ._.. 144415 
man, for Liverpool, 249 cattle by Morris Beef Com- imitation creamery seconds.......-.- 134@ 
pany; 12 State and 467 Canada cattle by J. A. Re od hea and extras.........------- Wea lat 
Hathaway; 449 Canada sheep by Gordon & Iron- _ ena nega nary ip =: Ce alae aie tiga sig 
sides; 564 State sheep by Rae Bros. On steamer | Extra northern creamery....-.----------- 21@21} 
Ultonia, for Liverpool, 545 Canada cattle by Gor- | Extra western creamery..-..-..------------ 2l@ 
don & Ironsides; on steamer Peruvian, for Glas- — ay S i salaries attlibeee> siidisnnniees by td 
gow, 52 cattle by W. Daniels;16 do. by Ewart} trunk butler in } or ib prints... 
Bros. & Baker; 97 Canada cattle by D. Monroe } Extra northern creamery........---------- 214.@22 
162 State cattle by Brown, Snell & Co. Extra nertnere galey Sa an 
Common to good......--.------------------ aii 
Horse Bustness, Extra Western creamery...........------ 21h@ 
The past week has. not been especially aus- Cheese 
picious for the sale of horsés. There being one | f 
holiday, the races and the hot weather all com-, New York, twins, extra new p tb......---- at aot 
bined had its effect upon the market, but a good “SS peo yg Se pare Spe : 4 
outlook for the coming week.. At L. H. Brock- | ,- oo ae Biren re a9 
' : Vt. twins extra Pp th.......-------«--------- v 
way’s sale stable sold 2 loads of Western, with| «° firsts p th......-....-------------¢------ 8$a9 
some nearby horses, the latter at $40@125, West-| “ seconds p fb.....--------. ---- -----+-- was 
ern 81504225. At Welch « Hall Company’s sale ——. yg ated <aptiesl ohadh 
stable 3 carloads light and heavy, at from $100@ | Western. fair to good... a9 


250. A good week all things considered. At A. 
W. Davis’ Northampton-street sale stable sold 
liorses for speed, pace, family and saddle at a 
range of $100a@600. At Russell & Drew’s sale 
stable a moderate week at private sale for drive 
and draught, at $100@200. At Myer Abrams & 
Co.'s sale stable 6 freight and 1 express carloads. 
sold out at good prices, at $100@250 ; 1 pair 2800-Ib 
mules at $340. At Moses Colman & Sons the 
usual amount of sales, at $40@140. 
Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Sept. 10, 1901. 

There were over 1000 head of cattle from Can- 
ada this week, with a light run of Western. The 
inovement in beef cattle was less active. Butch- 
ers held off about buying; unless of good quality 
were weak in price. Western cattle cost strong 
prices, therefore the light run from that section, 
‘), H. Forbush sold various grades of beef cows, 
is best, of 950 ths, at $3.35; 1, of 980 ths, at 34c; 4 
OWS, Of 8102990 ths, at 3c, with sales at 24@2§@2}c. 
J. A. Hathaway, 20 steers, of 1575 ths, at 6c; 15 
d0., Of 1550 ths, at 6c; 15 do., of 1500 ths, at 53c; 10 
., Of 1475 ths, at 5c; 20, of 1400 ths, at 5c. 

Milch Cows. 

Arrivals liberal. Some quite fancy at fancy 
price. W. Cullen sold 10 fancy milkers at $60 
ach. The range $25@55. 

Fat Hegs. 

Western at an advance and cost 63@7¢, I. w., or 
« higher than last week. Local hogs selling at 73 

$c, de Ww. 

Sheep and Lambs. 

Market slow, and butchers not especially 

ixious to purchase. Sheep rule steady, and 
imbs at wider range. The best cost }c higher 

om the West. A number of Canadians found 
is market during the week; sent in for slaughter 

’ agents. Western sheep cost $2.80@$4.30 p 

\t., and do. lambs $4.30@5.25 Pp ecwt. H.N. 

nne sold 62-t lambs at 5c. 

Veal Calves. 

Market prices have not depreciated. Butchers 

ant what comes to hand. Sales favorable to the 

ller. Several lots were sold at 64c, some weigh- 

« 250 tbs each, and some 140 tbs a head. 

Live Peultry. 
six tons, mostly by Eastern steamers, at 9@9}¢ 
y the crate for mixed lots. 
Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—P. A. Berry, 28; Libby Brothers, 80; 

acris & Fellows, 125; Thompson & Hanson, 7; 
|. D. Holt & Son, 55; H. M. Lowe, 56; D. G. 
lougee, 23; A. Kilby, 3; F. W. Wormwell, 8; H. 
‘ould, 10; G. W. Weston, 3; Wardwell & Mc- 
lutire, 60; T. E, Eaton, 8; E. R. Foye, 10. 

New Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 7; George Heath, 

: T. Shay, 23; A. F. Jones & Co., 60; Breck & 

vood, 58; W. F. Wallace, 115. 

Vermont—Fred Savage, 50; H. N. Jenne, 5; N. 


Hood 
Farm 
Jerse 





Inbred Sophie’s Tormentor 
Bull Calf. Dropped Dec. 10, 
1900. Sire, Torono, 3 in 14Ib 
list. Dam, Fiees 2d, 15 ths, 24 
0z. Bosses -. the | Pres 
winnin 8, by § 
‘Tormentor. otird dam, Bird- 
sey’s Segetes. 14 ths 2 02z., by 
Pedro of the Valley, 7 in 

list. For price, address 
HOOD RM, Lowell, 
Mass. 





Muskmelons, P crate, Colorado fancy. 2 50¢ 
Muskmelons, } crate, good to choice.. 1 00¢ 
Watermelons, ® 100....-.--.-...- euudsest 10 00@25 








6s “ a salte 
buff, in west......-..--------- 8 
ae ** salted Pp tb cs a 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......-.-.-.---- 9al 45 
“over weights, each......-.-.---- 170a@2 25 
Deacon and dairy skins............------ 50@ 
Lambskins each, country....-...-------- 0 30 
Country Pelts, each..........------------ a 
. Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice...........------------ 6@ 
Kvaporated, * eee Poe etl 
Sun-dried, as to quality..-.....-..--.----- 3a 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western........-----.-- 2 75@2 85 
athe Y: « Northern.... ......-...- 3 ihe 
Clover, P th........ -------------- -20+--- ka 
Red Top, Western, P 50 tb sack.........- 2 26@2 75 
" "hancy recleaned, P fb......----- 124@14 
sBeans., 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P...-------------- 2 65@ 








the market quoted at $2 60@4 00 p bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $4 70@5 00 P bbl. for 
rolled, and $5 10@5 40 for cut and ground, 
Rye Flewr.—The market 1s quoted at $2 85@ 
350 Pp bbl. 
Cern.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 
No. 2, yellow, —_ dhe. 
No. 3, yellow, 64$c. 
Oats.—Quiet but steady. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 45c. 
No. 2 clipped white, 45}c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 43c. 
ifeed.—The market is weak for all kinds. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $19 00. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $21 50@22 00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $18 25. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $19 75. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 75. 
P : p aataeate market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65 72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62.@67e. 
Western grades, 70@75c. 
Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 





éo@iée for No. 26rowed State, and 45@ for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65c. 
Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 Pp bbl, 55c } bushel. 
THE WOOL MARKET. 
Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigau......,.-- 164@17 
" si “Ohio ....- ----- 18@19 
" NE oT uincosmnceseunaes 20a21 
eS SR: S  nndn dow egnaginnin 20@21 
* O Se F< oene exzshsanges @i19g 
Fine delaine, Ohio ..........-..--..-------- 284.29 
nae ae 0 I er 26@ 
Washed fleece ..........-.-.-..-.---------- 20.4 26} 








MAKING CRANBERRY MEADOW.—E. S. B., 
Worcester County, Mass.: The full directions 
for making cranberry meadow are too long to be 
put in this space, and although we have written 
some hints upon that subject, if we filled a copy 
of the paper with them we should still advise 
any one intending to start a cranberry bed to 
visit some one who had a good one, and get in- 
formation on the spot. The cost of prepar- 
ing a bog may be from $300 to $1000 
an acre, depending upon cost of clearing 
of grass and bushes now on the land and 
distance which one must draw sand. The 
soil should be a black muck at least a foot deep 
and then have about three inches of sand, not 
loam put on it. Ifa stream runs through it that 
can be dammed to flow it with water above the 
tops of the vines, it will be excellent to keep off 
the moth of the cranberry worm when the plants 
are in bloom, to protect the berries from frost in 
the fall, and to protect the plants in 
the winter. But it should be so that this 
flowing can be done in from 12 to 24 
hours. Some get along without such flowing, 
and depend upon smudge fires to keep off 
frosts in the fall. In Exeter, R. I., there are 
parties who grow cranberries upon high land, 
and get good crops, but we know but little about 
theirmethods. A cranberry bed cannot be ex- 
pected to produce a good crop before the third 
year, and not then if the weeds and grass are not 
kept out. It will pay to buy vines of’ a good 
variety instead of taking wild vines, unless some 
are known to yield heavily of large berries. 


2. 
>> 





FILLING THE SILO. 
A Pennsylvania correspondent of the National 
Stockman says that he wants to fill his silo when 
the ears reach that stage when they are a little 
too hard for him to eat, if roasted or boiled. 
There might be quite a margin in this, as we do 
not know how mature he likes his corn. We 
very seldom see an ear of corn in a restaurant 
in Boston that we care to eat, because 
it is too mature for our fancy, and often made 
harder by boiling in salt water instéad of fresh. 
Wo like our corn when it is fairly well grown, but 
often see it in such condition that one would 
need a mill or a gizzard to grind it in before it 
could be digested. We used to know a gardener 
who preferred to let his corn get hard before he 
took it to market, and sell it then at 35 to 
5) «cents a box, rather than to. pick 
it a week earlier, when just as we liked it, for $1 
a box. Like the old sailor who liked salt junk, 
or “salt horse,” as it was called, better than 
fresh meat, he wanted something that had some 
“chaw ” toit. But we agree with the Pennsyl- 


"| each instance there has been a recognizable 


against such madness ? 


classed as an Anarchist. 














































An Infamous Deed. 
) [From the Boston Post. ] 


Thank God, the President lives. The 
prayers of the American people go up for 
his recovery from a blow so dastardly, so 
senseless, so cruel, as to command the sym- 
pathy and arouse the indignation of all 
Christendom. 

A wave of horror and of shame swept over 
the land when the news came, late yester- 
day afternoon, of the attempted assassina- 
tion of President McKinley at Buffalo. 
Here, of all countries on the face of the 
earth, the representative of the authority of 
the people has been held sacred from per- 
sonal violence,—sacred because he is one of 
the people, holding his plave by authority 
of the people, their servant and not their 
ruler. Moving among the people as ore of 
them, guarded by the faith of all, what can | 
be said of the outrage of sucha crime? It 
is monstrous, insane, exotic, inconceivable 
by the American mind. 

This act stands conspicuously alone in 
American history as utterly without cause 
or reason. Twice before has assassination 
blotted the records of the republic, but in 


motive. Lincoln was struck down by a fa- 
natic maddened by the defeat of the Con- 
federate cause. Garfield was murdered by 
a miserable fellow whose mind was unbal- 
anced through failure in office-seeking. The 
one was a martyr, the other was a victim. 
But in the case of McKinley there is no con- 
ceivable motive outside the vagaries of in- 
sanity. The assault upon the President 
yesterday was as causeless as if he had suf- 
fered ina railroad accident or been struck 
by a talling meteorite. In no way did he 
bring this upon himself, nor was it brought 
upon him by the conditions in which he was 
placed. He is not a martyr or a victim, but 
simply the sufferer by an accident. 

The shame of it is that such an accident 


oughly experienced in farming, raising poultr y, butter 


temperate. 
Address, 
Peabody, Mass. 


Me 14 weeks old, $12 per pair. 
old en and 
would exe ge for Guernsey or Shorthorn cattle. 
E. S. AKIN, Scipio, N. Y. . 


tools to work them. 
100 M feet of timber. 
farm should bring $1500, but to close it out we will 
take $700. 
it as we represent it in every particular we will pay 
your fare here and back. Address GUNN & CO., 
Grange Block, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


Our engines are, first of all, safe and to be re- 


bt upon; add to this that they are economical 


substantially made and you will not hesi- 
= . tute to choose a 


SPRINGFIELD 
ENGINE 
for your pump. 

<1 q 
Z Cheek on ap- 
plication. 

deal 


or - We also 
largely in Wind Mills, Tanks 
ud and Power Pumps. — 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 Congress St., Boston, Macs, 









FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allo 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Frietce, 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There 13 a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
= No Display. Cash to accompany the 





ANTED—By American man with family, situation 
as inanager of farm or gentleman’s place. Thor- 


making, management of help, etc. Ad 
Box 1985, Boston. ” wi a atte 





ANTED—Good, steady man, Protestant, to work 
on farm. Must be first-class milker and team- 
ster; wife to take care of boarders. Must be strictly 
State age and wages, with house found. 
SUPERINTENDENT, Oak Hill Farm, 


eCORMICK Corn Husker, good shape, cost $150, 

first 75 gets it. Large English Berkshire pigs, 
One each two-year- 
rench Coach stallion for sale or 








UST a Gem! 160 acres, one-story house of five 
rooms, 30x50 foot barn, 2000sugar trees and the 
Smooth fields, nice pastures, 
Good, strong, deep loam. This 


Come and look it over. If you do not find 





ean be possible under the conditions of civ- 
ilization in this country. What are the 
claims of this republic upon consideration 
as a community in which the people rule if 
we cannot protect our chosen executive 


The intending assassin, it is reported, is 
Must we, then, 
face the problem which the European mon- 
archies have struggled with for years? If 
so, we must face it boldly. There are limits 
to the doctrine of personal liberty when 
American freedom is abused by important 
fanatics for the development of their insane 
ideas. The United States harbored the 
assassin of King Humbert of Italy. It has 
been intimated that plots against the life of 
the Czar of Russia are in process of develop- 
ment here. We may not love the autocracies 
of Europe, but we do love our free institu- 
tions. Shall we not, then, protect ourselves 
by stamping out the vipers that have made 
their nest here? 


>. 
<Q 


Fall Excursien te the White Meuntains. 





AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 a at ma 
turity. Great winter layers. .. S. HAWK, 
Mechanicsburg, O. 


machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account.of poor health. For 
further particulars address J. R. vy 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
nona Albert. 
RICHERT, Mendota, I 


F fe 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
est. 


OXfarme Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 
)) 


Pisce ata ha imported German coach horse for 
» 


seasons, and is a very strong breeder. 
M. FB. H 


OR SALE—A water and steam Rover corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 


Situated in one of the healthiest, best 


L. CHAMBLIN 


TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 


Also 1 Se Shire yearling. J. H. 





OR SALE—Nnime registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 


farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 
reed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 





sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 ths, extra good 


one, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 






tor of the estate of CHAR 


said 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 


we recommend 
our books. Over 
a quarter of a 
million of these 
have been sent 
to American 
farmers— upon 
their request. 

They are free, 
and we desire every 
farmer’s library to 
contain them. 

Send your name and ad- 
dress to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau Street, New York. 


Commonwealth o1 Massachusetts, 

MIDDLESEX. 8s. 

PROBAT< COURT. 

Tv all persons interested in the estate of DI- 
ANA MOWLL, late of Medt ‘ 

County, deceased: ee 


WHEREAS, Charles F. Mowll, the admin- 











ministrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof, to all per- 
sous interestedin the estate. fourteen days at 
least before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, | oy em ao v s ake tes to all known 
ysons ested in the estate, seven days 

east before said Court. sadassihcadien 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of Sep- 
tember inthe year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. 5S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
scriber has been ri} ppnointed administra- 
ZES H. BROWN, late of 

Stonington, in the State of Connecticut, deceased, 


and has taken upon himself that trust b ving 
bond, and hti 1 Nowe 
ton, Mass., 


oo Stephen A. Brown of New- 
lis agent, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
eceased are required to exhibit the same. 


upon to make payment to the subscriber. 
Address MOSES A. PENDLETON, Adm. 
Stonington, Ct., Sept 3, 1901. 





delightful. 


superior. 
venience an animal. 
It makes them well, strong and active. 
for the asking. For sale at your dealers. or 


FOR BEAUTY IN HORSES 


USE GLOSSERINE. 


A cleanser that removes all dirt, dandruff and 
any foreign particles without the slightest injury. 
Bathing and shampooing is strengthening and 
Produces a slick appearance. 





For driving, saddle or working horses it has no 
Slight eruptions are apt to incon 
Use Glosserine on all such. 
Sample 


WALNUT RIDGE FARMS CO., 
Bosten, Mass. 








Call or address | 
ARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD j 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 








In this century of Rapid Transit and luxurious 
ease, it is no longer necessary to spend weeks in 
journeying through the White Mountains in order 
to view the picturesque and _love-inspiring 
scenery. The advent of the fast express trains 
with their magnificently equipped parlor cars has 
caused delay and slowness in traveling to 
vanish. The principal points of interest in the 
mountains are now reached by railway, and the 
long drives which, years ago, were necessary in 


Stopped tulle Polané Chinas, extra fine Scotch 








order to visit Crawford Notch, the Flume, and 
get an idea of the vast beauties of this region, 
have been almost entirely done away with on 
account of the easy access by means of the rai!- 


¢ f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons Belgians 
« Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
SON, Creston, Ia. 





road. 

The hotels in this section also show marked 
enterprise and progress of this century. They 
are magnificent structures fitted with costly 
furnishings and suitable for the tourist of high or 
moderate means. 

To enjoy the bounteous blessings in the shape 
of beautiful scenery, exhilarating and invigor- 
ating atmosphere, and healthful sport and pas- 
time, one does not need to spend a great amount 
of money. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad aims to make its 
fall excursion rates so that they will be within 
the means of every one. On Sept. 15 these ex- 
cursions will commence, and will last until Oct. 
15. All the various side trips in the mountains 
may be enjoyed, and a grand time may be ex- 
pected. 

For all information, ask your nearest [Boston & 
Maine Ticket Agent, or send to the Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 





Every horseman will want tojsee‘the race 








Leek lye aera ey, Ot --+3°- - 24@ | vania farmer, whether he cuts his corn as we 
een ener camaro eo eeen Sweneee sees would like it, or wait a few days longer, but think 
ne ais that every day he waits after it is fairly we’} 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh..........-.----. 20a filled injures its value for feeding to milch cows. 
Western fair to good........-.-.-.-------- 14015 
Western selected, fresh.........---.------ 16417 HOEKING WHEAT. 
PDO 5 oot ccee sacra cawace neues ernans 15a17 
After the practice of sowing wheat in drills 
Posqayes, began in England it was an almost universal cus- 
Rose or Hebron, p bbl.......--.-------- 742 99 | tom to set men with five-inch hovs to clean out 
ee ee ec ite. aes > the weeds between the drills that were usually 
“ Rose, p bu......-.---------- 60.63| seven inches apart. The work was generally 
a Green Mountain, P bu.....- 63.@65 | carefully looked after, and if a man was found to 
“cut and cover,” or leave about one-half his 
Green Vegetables. weeds buried by the half that he had cut up, he 
Oa ih, A IDI AEE oe 35@ was apt to lose his job. About 1850, or soon after, 
Cabbage, native, p 100........----------- 4 0045 00| came the horse hoe, that could be gauged to run 
pote 4 bu peas <onevenr dome reseee soils between the rows as left by the drills, 
Green corn, P DOX II. 36@50 and not touch the wheat, while kill- 
Cucumbers, P 100.....-.-.-..----------+-- 1 50@ ing all the weeds. One would go over 
Onions, Western Mass. p bbl...-.-.----- 250@ eight to twelve acres a day, while it took a 
og Natives, P DU..-..------------++- {5a ,. | good man to clean more than a half acre in a day. 
Radisies’ tox rcray ere. en ee Boa But now even this practice is not common, more 
Shell beans, P bu..........-.-----------++ 50a75 | reliance being placed upon having the land well 
— % $6 | ceteesar consberaica=santes : oe worked, that it may be free yee and a 
Sieva * MO preeteee cons ee eecne asin eata @ weed seeds germinated and killed before the 
Song eas, ees oO" 7 2772273 goat oo | seed Is sown, Yet we think that we have seen 
New Marrow, P bbl..........----..------ 12521 50| wheat fields in this country where it would have 
Spinach, native, P box....---.----.------ 15@20 | paid well to run a horse hoe through between the 
Turnips, yellow, P Bois: 22200000 a. [eee She ey Oe ee oe ee ae 
Tomatoes, native, P bush......-..------ 50@i5 chats Gham ik eanteneaned. 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, Alexander, ? Ee eee 3 0n@4 00 DESTROYING INSECT PESTS. | 
- ae mage Ag Secret 3 Opa 3 eo | ‘The recent developments in the tests as to the 
“ rp ace vn P bbi............. 350@450| possibility of mosquitos conveying contagious 
“«  Williams........'.......-..-..--- 2 50@3 50| diseases seem to have effectually proven that 
Pears, Clapp’s Favorite, p bbl.....-..-- 1 60.42 00| they do so, and though it has cost some human 
Bartlett, #7 DbI....--..--.......22 260a400/ 1) . ; teow 
Peaches, Georgia, choice, P carrier.... 1 50a2 00 lives, it may teach us a lesson that may save 
6 Md. and Del., P_ basket....- 40a100| more. Experiments at shore resorts in covering 
5 Ct. No. 1, P basket......-..--. 76@1 00| swamps and stagnant waters with kerosene or 
2 Ct. No. 2, p basket........-- 45@50 | some cheaper form of the petroleum product 
Plums, stb baskets, gr------777777: 1SG% | have proven that the mosquito can be greatly 
«’ Nova Scotia.....-.-c0.------ S12 |reduced in numbers if not entirely ex- 
Grapes, P carrier, Delaware......-..--- 85@1 00| terminated by this method, and_ though 
“ “s Niagara.........----- 60@75 | yndertaken with a view to the comfort 
- “_Moore’s Early........ 75 | of their present and prospective guests than as 


@ sanitary measure, the fact that it will also 
serve that purpose is an additional incentive to 
its general adoption, But we want to see the 
work go farther and reduce the number of flies 
as wellas mosquitoes. We know their favorite 
breeding places, the manure heaps, the droppings 
of the cattle, dead animals, or fish offal, 
places where kitchen waste is thrown out, 
swill barrels, and almost all the receptacles 
of filth and decaying matter. Let it be a rule, or 
even enact a law that all such places shall be 
saturated every day with some form of petroleum, 
and let the oil companies learn what form will do 
the most effective work at the least cost,and send 
it out for public sale, and health, comfort and 
cleanliness, that we are robbed of by 
these flies that come loaded with filth from such 
places, to invade our sleeping, sitting and dining- 
rooms, or pantries and dairy-rooms, to torment 
us and our domestic animals, would soon be- 
come so rare that we should wonder how we ever 
endured them so long. The annual loss by other 
insects has been computed at millions of dollars 
in’ some cases, but who ever undertook to com- 
pute the loss from thejplague of files. 








between the two noted champions, Cresceus 
(2.02}) and The Abbot (2.03}), which will 
be trotted at the New {England Breeders 
Meeting, at Readville, Sept. 19. We congrat- 
ulate Secretary Jewett upon shis success in 
arranging this match. 





‘Pat Me Off at]Buffale” 

Isthe favorite expression of sexcursionists this 
summer. Don’t forget to visit the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, and Niagara Falls but 
twenty-four miles beyond. The Boston & Albany 
and New York Central & {Hudson River Railroad 
is the quickest and most direct route. Seven fast 
express trains week days and‘five on Sundays, 
all carrying the most elaborate and up-to-date 
equipment, and running over thejfinest roadbed 
on this continent. 

For reservations in Sparlor gor sleeping cars 
write A.S. Hanson, General*Passenger Agent? 
Boston, who on request will send you the Boston 
& Albany Pan-American jfolder, showing train 
service and quoting rates for direct and variable 
routes, and contains much other ivaluable infor 
mation concerning trip to the Exposition. 


From Highland ,Jersey-Farm . 

“A very fine calf was sick{with scours 80 
long, we thought no human power could save her. 
But after giving Hood Farm Calf§Scour Treat- 
ment four days she was entirely cured.” W. E. 
HorTcnukiss, Burlington, Ct. 

Calf Scour Cure—Digestive Powder—two sizes 
ofeach. $1 and $2.50. Large hold four times 
dollar sizes. Write to.C. I. Hood,& Co., Lowell, 
Mass. - 


Henry G. Russell of East Greenwich, R. 1., has 
purchased from Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., & 
Jersey bull by the great sprize-winming Hood 
Farm Pogis, and from Pink] Snowflake, a grand 
type of the dairy cow. She is,a granddaughter of 





AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
point tom. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 


swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. 


LLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. ' 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 








NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
0 Worth 825; never been used. KENT, Box - 


oston. 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double, | 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. BOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
ors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


RP rsanacen young man (22) understanding care and 
C 





GGS from Black Langshans and Indian Runner 

Ducks from New York; ‘low prices. Write for 
Tee 36-page illustrated Catalog — it’s a beauty. 
PICTON FARMS, Clayton, N. Y. 





UFF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. ; 





“ZANEE KORAN.”’ 
BY FRED. 0. SIBLEY. 


‘ew books have been written on the interesting sub- 
lect of the great Sepoy rebellion in 1857. None have 
described more vividly its cause and effect, its horrors 
and atrocities, as well as the valor and bravery of the 


Dae Pipany Argus says: *‘ The principal characters 
are all of a superlative degree of excellence, and the 
hero’s 1 lat d and remarkable prowess 
are only aaa by the virtue, beauty and gentle 
yeliness of the heroine.”’ ‘ 

lovnis book can be had of the pubitebes F. Tenny- 
son Neeley Company, 114 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, or sent, postpeli. on poouuys of price, 
#1.50, by F. O. Stbley, Milford, N. Y. 


Leland’s Five-Day Trip for a Farm, 


ugh western New Hampshire and easte'n Ver- 
jbo and near the Connecticut River Valley, the 
Garden of New England. Describes over sixty farms F 
tells how and where to > Free upon receipt 0 
address, P. F. LELAND, [13 Devonshire street, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


A Clever Rig 











everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
hisskin and produce soft, silky hair. Pere 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 





| Sophie’s Tormentor. 


WwW. R. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
General Distributors. 


| 
' 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if AN 


- WALNUT 
Cat Wash. 





w=. A Delicions Toilet Requisite 


for beautifying and im- 
proving condition of | 
.. Cats... 


It makes the Skin and Hair beauti- 
ful, and is delightful and refreshing. 
A warm bath with the wash will clear 
the scalp of crusts, scales and dand- 
ruff, allays itching, soothes irritation, 
stimulates the hair follicles and pro- 
duce a clean, healthy scalp and lux- 
uriant hair. Proves most beneficial 
in killing and preventing fleas. 


Seowocwceceowoesecowoeccceos 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


Walnut Ridge Farms, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Price, 50 Cents. 











Moseley’s mae the merece 





in 60 minutes. 
PRICE: 
Cream i: = 17.00% 818.00. 
Catalogue Free. 
{Separator ii. 
lwoSELEY& PRITCHARD MFO. C0, lao, low, 
PPP PIPPIN Aantintintinctnal 


Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


Y QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 
MACLAREN & CO., 
Fish, Poultry, Egg Merchants and Produce importers, 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland. 
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matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered, TPAKE YOUR TIME 


but when you do decide, be sure it is The PAG: 
PAGE: WOVEN WIBE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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~at once. In another vessel have some good 
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SHE old-fashioned paint that never 





DAVID-ORAMBESS chalked, cracked nor peeled was 
seeeeny Pitsbuee made from Pure “old Dutch pro- 
ECKSTEIN Je cess’ White Lead mixed with Pure Linseed 
seasent Oil, and thoroughly brushed out, using 
BROOELYE\ ewer. | plenty of elbow grease to rub the paint in, 
ULSTER and allowing ample time for it to dry be- 
corr tween coats. 
er The brands named in the margin are 
mmsovar {| genuine. Any shade or color required may 
pi eo be easily obtained by using the National 
Joun F.tewigeszegco/ |.ead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
MORLEY “t rs : 

am n., | Colors. 

CORNELL Buffalo. Pamphlet giving full information and showing samples of 
KENTUCKY Louleville. shades, etc., etc., furnished free upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
LADIES RIPPLE CAPE 

Procure about four skeins of Lady Dupee 
Fluffy wool. Pink is pretty or dove color. 
Use a large wooden hook. 

Chain 5, join round. In this space work 
12 treble crochet (treble crochet is, yarn 
over hook once, insert needle in work, then 
draw yarn through 2 stitches twice). 

2d round—Chain 1, between the second 
and third treble crochet make a shell of 9. 
Catch it down between the next treble 
with a short crochet stitch. Between 
the next second and third crochet 
make a shell of 9, catch it down 
between the next treble; continue around 
the circle and join. 

This makes 4 shells, with 9 long crochet 
in each shell. 

3d round—Between the third and fourth 
treble crochet, make a shell of six and 
catch it down between the next treble cro- 
chet with a short stitch, skip 2 treble and 
between the sixth and seventh treble make 
a shell of 6. To join tke shell take up the 
single front stitch onone side of the short 
crochet (which divides the shell of 9) and 
the single ba: k stitch on the other side of 
the short crochet, put yarn over and draw 
through 2, yarn over and draw through 
remaining 2. Continue making shells of 6 
around the ‘circle, and joim _ each shell 
by taking the front and back stitch each 
side of the dividing stitch as described. | 

4th round—In the middle of each shell of | 
6 make a shell of 6, with the dividing stitch 
between made as described, and continue | 
around the circle. 

5th round—In the middle of every shell of | 
6 make a shell of 9, and join as described. | 


6th round—Like 3d. 

7th round—Like 4th. 

9h round—Like 3d. 

10th round—Like 4th. 

12th round—Like 3d. 

13th round—Like 4th. 

15th round—Like 3d. 

16th round—Like 4th. 

Sth, fth, 14th, 17th rounds—Like 5th 
round. 

The work on this cape is simple, going off | 
very fast. This wool is also found at 
Allen’s. Eva M. NILEs. 








si aa, 
How to Rescue the Drewning. 

This is the time of the year when hun- 
dreds of people are spilled out of boats 
accidentally. A large proportion of them 
are helpless under the circumstances. 
Hence, advice is in order, both regarding 
the efforts which they may make them- 
selves and the treatment which others 
should bestow. The United States Volun- 
teer Life Saving Corps has issued a circular 
on this subject. Parents are urged to see| 
that their children learn to swim. It is| 
suggested that no one embark on a pleasure | 
boat unless proper life-saving appliances | 
are on board. Passengers should avoid | 
changing seats after leaving shore. j 

Valuable instructions fore non-swimmers | 
unexpectedly thrown into the water are 
furnished. A women’s skirts, if held out 
by her extended arms, while she uses her 
feet as if climbing stairs, will often hold her 
up until quick aid comes. 

A man by drawing his arms up to his 
side and pushing down with widely ex- 
tended hands, while ‘‘ stair climbing ’’ or 
treading water with his feet, may hold eim- 
self several minutes. Throwing out the 
arms, dog fashion, forward, overhand and 
pulling in, as if reaching for something, 
willie ; nly ¢ float. 

In rescuing drowning persons all are 
cautioned to seize them by the collar, back 
of the neck.” Avoid permitting them to 
throw their arms around your neck or arms. 
If unmanageable let them drop under a mo- 
ment until quiet, then tow them ashore. 

If unconscivus, get the tongue out imme- 
diately and. hald it by a handkerchief or 
stocking, to let the water out. Put on a 
barrel or box or hold over the knee, heid 
down, and jolt the water out of him; then 
turn him over, side to side, four or five 
times; then on the back and with a pump 
movement keep his arms going from pit of 
stomach overhead to a straight out and back 
fourteen to sixteen times a minute until 
signs of returning life are shown. 

All unnecessary clothing should be re- 
moved, and the lower limbs rubbed with an 
upward movement, occasionally slapping 
the soles of the feet. 

Spirits of ammonia to the nostrils or a 
feather tickling in the throat helps to 
quicken action, Use no spirits internally 
until after breathing has been restored, 
then only moderately. A warm blanket or 
bed is important after circulation has been 
established. 





—__—__-+<.? + 
Pickles. 

To make good pickles seems to be an art. 
The first mistake many housekeepers make 
isin washing of them. Yes, they must be 
washed, but must be handled with the 
greatest care, so as not to bruise the little 
protuberances upon them, for if you do you 
will have soft pickles. 

Try to havethem nearly ot a size. Sort 
them so they will be, for a small pickle does 
not need as strong brine or to remain 
in the brine as long as a_ larger 
one, Put small ones in a weak 
brine for six or eight hours, then line 
your kettle with washed grape leaves and 
put in vinegar and water in equal parts to 
cover your pickles. Do not scald too many 





strong vinegar heating. Remove your hot 
pickles to your jars, and into a quart jar 
put one tablespoonful of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful each of black and white mustard- 
seed and celery-seed, anda small piece of 
ginger-root; fill up the jar with hot vinegar 
and seal immediately. 





If short of jars use wide-mouthed bottles, 


and seal by pouring melted wax upon a 
piece of new muslin toa fit the top of the jar, 
tying tightly witha string, and over this 


' placing a piece of cotton batting and another 


piece of muslin. I have never lost any put 
up in this way. 


This plan has worked admirably with one 
small lad who used'to wear himself out run- 
ning in the heat with several of his play- 
mates. He was not required to sleep unless 
he wanted to, but he was obliged to put on 
his cool night drawers and remove his shoes 
and stovkings, and spend the time in the 
upper rooms. He had his books, quiet 
games and a pencil and tablet, with which 
to entertain himself, and the rest and quiet 
did him untold good. If he took a long nap 
he was allowed to stay up longer at night, 
but if not, he retired at half-past seven. 

A nice bath is very refreshing just before 
bedtime, and is usually productive of quiet 
sleep. It means considerable work for the 
busy mother of several children, but it gen- 
erally pays in the end. 

Restless, nervous children who do not 
sleep well oftentimes rest better in a cool 
hammock swung low. Sometimes one can 
be swung in an upper hall where there is a 
good breeze, if the sleeping-rooms are 
small. 

When it is a possible thing, have a sep 
arate bed for every child, even though there 
are two beds in a room. This is by no 
means an expensive matter. Good legs can 
be turned or made at home and supplied 
with casters. Fasten these on to woven- 
wire springs and over them fasten 
a good mattress of curled hair or 
moss. Make a cover of heavy un 
bleached muslin to protect the mattress, and 
then make it up as you would any bed. A 





I gave up putting spices in my pickles 
years ago, and have found this way much 
liked, and also much easier. If large ones 
are liked put down in strong brine that will 
bear an egg, in stone jars or small kegs. 
When wanted, soak over night in fresh 
water and use this same formula for pick- 
ling them; or, if spiced pickles are liked, 
pour over those you wish to prepare astrong 
spiced vinegar. 

During the season do not fail to put up 
some sliced cucumbers, fix as you would for 
the table, but not soaked in salt water. Fill 
up the jars with cold vinegar. 

A nice meat relish can be made of chopped 


cucumbers and small slices of onion. Sea-_ 


son with salt and pepper to taste, put in 
sealing jars and fill up with cold vinegar. 

For immediate use take sliced cucumbers, 
season with salt, pepper, one tablespoonful 
of sugar, vinegar to cover, and then add 
thick cream. It is delicious if care is taken 
to putin the sugar before the vinegar or 
cream. Have the vinegar scant in covering 
them, and let the cream be as a topdressing. 
Set upon ice till ready for use. 

Delicious pickles are made of other things 
besides cucumbers—cherries, plums, Seckel 
pears and wild crab apples. For these scald 


| until the skin starts, then remove with a 


penknife, pack in jars, and pour over them 

well-sweetened vinegar, cooked with 
spices. Watermelon rind should be included 
in the list. Pare it and cut into long pieces, 
cook in water until tender, then remove to 
the sweetened, spiced vinegar, and cook 


| until it is clear. It should first be soaked in 


salt water for a few hours.—Portland Trans- 


cript. 
es 


Fruits in the Dietary. 
The acids mostly found in fruit are malic, 
tartaric and citric acids, combined with 
potash or soda, so as to form acid salts. 


Malic acid predominates in apples, tartaric , 
in grapes, and citric acids in lemons, oranges | 
| and grape fruit. The ash of fruit is rich in 


potash, lime, magnesia and iron. The 
agreeable aroma of fruit like oranges, straw- 
berries and other fruit is due to the pres- 


_ ence of essential oils and ethers. Al fruits | 
contain more or less pectin, cellulose and | 
jan insoluble substance called pectose, ' 


which, by action of a ferment in the plant 


itself, is converted inthe process of ripen-, 


ing into pectin, which forms the main con- 
stituent of fruit jelly. 

Fruits are laxative, diuretic and refrig- 
erant. The nutritive value of any fruit 
depends chiefly upon the starches and sugar 
which it contains, says Mrs. Lemeke, in 
the Ledger Monthly. Dates, plantains, 
bananas, prunes, figs and grapes contain the 
most starch and sugar, and therefore are the 
most nutritious foods. Cherries, apples, cur- 
rants, strawberries and grapes contain con- 
siderable vegetable acid, making them valu- 
able as blood purifiers. 

Lemons, limes, grape fruit possess about 
the same general properties. They contain 
a great deal of potash and other salts and 
abundant vegetable acids. They are bene- 
ficial in gout and rheumatism, especially 
lemon juice, which is highly recommended 
because the citric acid in decomposing in the 
stomach oxidizes such elements as would 
tend to form uric acid, forming instead urea 
and carbonic acid, two substances capable 
of easy excretion. The addition of lemon 
juice to cereals and broiled or fried fish 
renders them more easily assimilated, as it 
has a specific action in promoting gastric 
digestion. 

The juice of one or two lemons put in a 
tumbler of water with a little sugar is a re- 
freshing and cooling drink, especially in 
fevers. Lemons peeled, sliced and freed 
from pits, if placed in a bowl with sugar 
sprinkled between the slices, makes an ex- 
cellent remedy for sore throat. Mild lem- 
onade, if not too sweet, diminishes thirst 
more than any other beverage. 

Pleasant, cooling drinks may be made 
with lemon juice and aerated waters, such 
as vichy, apollinaris or carbolic acid water 
instead of plain water, or effervescence may 
be produced by the addition of baking soda, 
about a half teaspoonful to a tumblerful of 
water and the juice of one lemon. This is 
excellent to cleanse the mouth and counter- 
act nausea, and is beneficial to the stomach. 
—Exchange. 

+e —— 
Helpful Suggestions for Mothers. 

The long, sultry days of summer are very 
trying to old and young, but especially to 
restless children. Anxious mothers are 
oftentimes greatly puzzled to know what to 
do to keep their little tlock cool and com- 
fortable, and at the same time well. 

The clothing and diet of children are two 
very important items. They should be 
dressed according to the weather. If 
hot and sultry let them wear the 
simplest of slips, one light-weight skirt 
and a combination undersuit or a little 
waist, with drawers buttoned on. Some 





children ought never to go without wool. ' 


For such, the very thinnest and lightest 
weight of wool union suits can be found. 
They absorb the perspiration, and are little 
warmer than the cotton. Simple gowns of 
cambric, cheviot, gingham and chambrey 
are sensible, durable and pretty for every- 
day wear, and far more suiteble than the 
lighter, more elaborate ones. 

In regard to the diet of children, it should 
consist of wholesome food, well cooked. 
Good fresh milk, eggs, fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, bread and butter, and an occasional 
salad, will furnish an abundance to choose 
from. The less meat young children 
eat, especially during hot weather, the 
better for all concerned. An_ excel- 
lent plan during the long vacation is to 
insist upon a rest in the house between 


pretty outer cover or spread made of art 


!denim, linen or other suitable material, 
| made with a flounce reaching to the floor, 


will convert this bed into an attractive 


_divan if the room is needed during the day. 


For children who suffer from prickly heat, 
it isa good plan frequently to bathe the 
aftiicted parts in boracic acid, and after 
wiping with a soft linen towel powder well 

| with borated talcum powder, or if that is 
not to be had sifted cornstarch can be used. 

—Country Gentleman. 

—_——- > Hoe 
| Troublesome Pests. 

Red ants are likely to leave if you welcome 
them with sulphur. 

Put the sulphur in little bags and lay in 
the drawer or on the shelves which the red 
ants visit. Almost anything that has a pun- 
gent odor is likely to discourage ants. In 
fact, there are 30 many good ways of getting 
rid of them that they do not deserve to be 
entered into competition with roaches, whose 
superiority to most of the methods that are 
used in fighting them would be praise- 
worthy if it were not so very annoying. 
Cayenne pepper sprinkled into cracks where 
the ants congregate will dislodge them, says 
the New York Sun. Turpentine applied to 
the cupboard shelves will usually drive the 
ants out, although sometimes more than one 
application of the turpentine may be neces- 
sary. But turpentine is not pleasant to use 
about food, and therefore borax is often 
used instead when trying to rid the cup- 
board shelves of ants. 

One cure for roaches is perfect cleanli- 
ness. Any scraps of food lying about will 
attract them; grease stains will supply 
them with food; a greasy sink is their de- 
light, and carelessly kept food calls them 
from far and near. Once fairly established 
in the kitchen, the battle is on, and it is by 
no means certain that the roach will be 
worsted and put to flight. 
i andl 
Domestic Hints. 
| BEEF A LA MODE. 

, Cut three pounds of beef into square pieces and 
put it to soak in a marinade composed of three 
| tablespoonfuls of vinegar, two cloves of garlic, 
six peppercorns and six cloves all finely pounded, 
a teaspoonful of salt, some powdered thyme, 
basil, marjoram and parsley. Allow it to macer- 
ate thus for two hours. In the meantime fry 
| four onions cut in slices, and then in the same fat 
| fry the piecesof meat. Add two tablespoonfuls 
| of flour and stir untilall assumes a bright brown 
color. Then cover with stock or water, boil up, 
; and remove the first scum as it rises, add the 
marinade and gently simmer for three hours. 
| Season nicely and serve either hot or cold. A 
| dish of beetroot salad is a fitting accompaniment 
to this dish. It can also be prepared from salt 
meat if preferred. 

CHICKEN MAYONNAISE. 

Chicken mayonnaise in shells makes a deli- 
cious luncheon or picnic dish. Mince cold-bo:led 
or baked chicken fine, moisten it with thick may- 
onnaise, season with salt and pepper, and fill 
into china or strong paper cases. Garnish the 
tops with stuffed olives, clear tomato jelly cut in 
fancy shapes, powdered yolks and shredded 
whites of hard-boiled eggs or minced parsley. 
Serve very cold, 

PEACH AND PINEAPPLE JAM. 

Peel and stone good-sized, firm peaches before 
weighing them. Allow three-quarters of a pound 
of granulated sugar to every pound of the fruit 
and one pound of pineapple, peeied and shreddea 
fine to every five pounds of the peaches. The 
pineapple should be very ripe. Put this and the 
peaches together intu a preserving-kettle and 
cook slowly, stirring often and well from the 
bottom. After the boiling point is reached, cook 
for three-quarters of an hour, still stirring con- 
stantly. At the end of this time putin the sugar, 
let the conserve return to the boil, and simmer 
after this for fifteen minutes, removing any scum 
that may rise to the surface Put up while hot in 
pint jars or in jelly glasses. 

COCOANUT BLANC MANGE, 

Scald one pint of rich milk, and thicken with 
four tablespoons of corn starch wet with cold 
milk. Beat the whites of four eggs very stiff, 
and stir in. Add one cup of grated cocoanut, two- 
thirds of a cup of granulated sugar, and a pinch 
of salt. Stir well and let cook five or ten minutes. 
Flavor to taste with either vanilla or almond, and 
pour into moulds to harden. 

BAKED STUFFED FISH. 

Take any cheap. white fish, let it soak in milk 
nd water for half an hour. then stuff it with 
' bread crumbs, chopped onion, parsley, pepper 

and salt, bound with an egg. Place the fish ona 

baking dish, brush it over with beaten egg. cover 
with breadcrumbs, pour some boiled butter over, 
and bake for half an hour; the time will depend 
| On the size of the fish:—-Serve with tomato sauce. 


STUFFED ONIONS. 
Boil some small Spanish onions until [they are 
tender, then very carefully remove the inside, 
' which should be put aside and used the following 
| day for sauce, or it may be cut up and fried and 
| served as a garnish to a broiled steak. Cut up 
some cooked carrot and turnip into small dice- 
shaped pieces, and cut some cooked bacon in the 
same way, and mix them together with some thick 
brown sauce. Fill the onions with the prepared 
vegetables, scatter some brown bread-crumbs 
over the top, and pour a little warm dripping over 
them; then place them in a moderately hot oven 
for about a quarter of an hour. Serve the onions 
surrounded with thick brown sauce. 
-.>s  -———— 
Hints to Housekeepers. 
Curried eggs is a favorite dish with many. | 
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Make a cream sauce of one tablespoonful each of | 


butter and flour and a cupfulof milk. Add four | 
hard-boiled eggs cut into large pieces. Season 
with curry to taste. 

An omelet smothered in acream sauce thick ' 
with chopped olives and mushrooms is delightful 
for a Sunday night supper. 

A cabbage. hollowed out and prettily garnished 
makes a sightly salad receptacle. A round, solid 
head should be selected, and all the ragged outer 
leaves be removed. Cuta slice from the bottom, 
so that the head will stand firmly. Then take out 
the interior, leaving # wall about an inch thick. 
Make a dressing of one-half cupful of vinegar 
(mild, not sharp), two teaspoonfuls of sugar, a 
little paprika, one-half teaspoonful each of salt 
and mustard, one teaspoonful of flour, the yolk 
of one egg and a quarter of a cupful of butter. 


‘| Rub the butter and flour to a cream, add the vine- 
and 


gar and cook five minutes. Pour 
over the well-beaten yolk. When it 1s cold, dress 
with it the cabbage removed from the inside of 
the head, which has been chopped fine. Fill into 
the cavity in the cabbage. Place the head on a 
large, roun@ plate or platter, and garnish around 
the bottom with.parsiey. Arrange stuffed olives 
around the top of the shell. A red cabbage is 
sometimes used for the shredded white kind. 
Here are two or three niceties of language to 
which perhaps some who read this may not have 
had their attention called. A man just married 
is preferably not a “ groom,” buta “ bridegroom.” 
The former is not exactly incorrect, but the latter 
is much the better word. ‘“ Dressy” as an ad- 
jective can be dispensed with, “ dress gowns,” 
* a dress affair,” covering the ground decidedly 
Lpetter. * Fulldress” in the same application 
s also unnecessary as well as inelegant. Tell 
your brothers, too, not to talk about their “ dress 
sults’; rather speak of “ evening dress.” 

If there is neither a hot dish nor one of cold for 
the main supper course, then there may be a 
rather heavy salad, either chicken or lobster, or a 
potato salad made by mixing equal parts of po- 
tato, English walnuts and stoned olives with 
mayonnaise, and putting it on lettuce. But If 
there is another dish besides, then a light salad 
such as a plain French-dressed lettuce, or toma- 
to, or a mixture of tomato and cucumber, Is best. 
Vegetable salads are indeed the most refreshing 
in summer. 

In the summer vacation one should devote 
one’s self principally to resting from the exer- 
tions of the winter past and storing strength for 
that to come, yet in the present craze for ‘ exer- 
cise” many women succeed only in reducing the 
little vigor left. The woman who wheels rides 
fifteen or twenty miles a day, when five should 
be regarded as a liberal allowance. The woman 
who golfs plays every day and sometimes all day. 
The woman who walks takes long mountain 
rambles or endless village strolls. The woman 
who swims emulates Leander, and remains in the 
water an hour at a time. This is all wrong. 
Exercise carried beyond the point of moderation 
becomes mere excess, andis absolutely harmful 
instead of beneficial. ‘Too much play ts as bad as 
too much work. [t is impossible to prescribe 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget 
A spell is laid on sod and stone, 
Night and day are tampered with, 
Every quality and pith 

and sultry with a power, 
That works its will on age and hour. 


Sole and self-commanded works, 
Fears not undermining days, 

Grows by decays. 

And by the famous might that lurks 
In reaction and recoil, 

Makes flame to freeze and ice to boll. 


This is he men miscall Fate, 
Threading dark ways, arriving late, 
But ever coming in time to crown 

The truth and hurl wrong-doers down, 
This is Jove, who, deaf to prayers, 
Floods with blessings unawares. 
Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine, 

Which is human, which divine. 


The Muse’s hill by fear is guarded. 
A bolder foot is still rewarded. 
“i —Emerson. 

There is a curious faw of fulfillment rv- 
ning through life,—one that seems to have 
the inevitableness of the Greek idea of Fate ; 
and perhaps the more one lives amenable to 
the subtle leadings and influences of the 
unseen world around him, the more he is 
subject to this undefined and potent coer- 
cion. This law is one continually illustrated 
tous all. Its enforced direction is wholly 
outside one’s own volition. For instance, 
one is leaving one town or city for another. 
Driving to the depot he learns that 
the train is an hour or a half dozen 
hours late. There is nothing he can 
do. He realizes that this delay throws 
his journey into confusion; that in- 
. stead of making the connection with the 
train somewhere else on which his entire 
journey depends, that he misses it, and so 


- 





a definite amount of exercise, as  constitu- 
ticns differ, but it is the duty of every 
mother to guard her young children from over- 
play, and of every woman to note carefully the 
degree of exertion from which it is possible for 
her to recover quickly, and keep within that 
limit. An important pointis to refrain from the 
effort to eat when one is “too tired to have any 


one’s self totry all the courses. One should 
always keep fruit and crackers in her room for 
the “‘ odd inoments ”’ of genuine hunger. Another 
point of importance is notto eat too heartily when 


the path of wisdom, and never more than in the 
summer, when the human animal needs much 
less “ heavy ’’ food than in winter. By observing 
these rules the summer vacation will become a 
season of actual rest and recuperation. 

Chopped herbs of any kind of which the flavor 
is desired make the ma) onnalse tartare. Chopped 
onions or their juice, chopped olives, chives, cu 
cumber pickles and capers added to a plain 
dressing transform it into the tartare. 

Not only the cream but the fruit is improved by 
serving lemon or vanilla ice cream in half sec- 
tions of muskmelons. 

Green pea salad is one of the possibilities of the 
season. Dice a cupful of cold veal or chicken, 
and place on a bed of lettuce or cress. Cover 
with two cupfuls of peas, drained well from the 
liquor. Pour over the whole a French dressing, 
seasoned with prepared mustard and miut leaves. 

The heavy flavor of bananas is improved by 
slicing and mixing them with currants. 


Fasbion Motes. 


e%s The attractive use of black velvet, so popu- 
lar on the summer gowns, will be extended to the 
falland winter costumes. The ribbon designed 
totrim the bottom of flounces and skirts will, 
however, be wider than formerly. Lengthwise 
bands of black or colored velvet are a charming 








be most in style when sewed down closely to the 
top of the flounce, with the end falling over the 
flounce in a graceful loop 

e*e Long boas, reaching almost to the feet, are 
among the striking accessories to the costume as 
fall approaches. If the collar is of mousseline de 
soie, instead of making the long ends of the same 
material, a pretty effect is gained by a finish of 
velvet ribbon, with a cluster of extremely long 
loops and ends. Brussels net may be employed 
in the same way with black satin ribbon. Black 
and white boas, in which the white largely pre- 
dominates, also promise to take the popular 
fancy,and among the tatest novelties are those 
of black liberty silk, with black and white hand- 
kerchief ends. 

e*, Round English walking hats of gray beaver 
are pretty for early fall wear. One of these, 
stiffened in the brim but having a soft crown, is 
trimmed with Persian silk, laid loosely around 
the crown, and a couple of wings. Another 
charming little hat for rough and ready wear has 
a stiff crown with perfectly flat top and a broad 
brim, while the only decoration is a narrow band 
of silk around the crown. 

e®e The new ruffled sleeve s one of the most 
fascinating creations, and lends itself admirably 
tothe lacy, flounced evening dresses so much 
worn. In this sleeve the tight effect is retained 
from shoulder to elbow, while from that point the 
sleeve falls in two, three or four flounces about 
the] werarm,. Full length close sleeves may also 
be made, and the ruffles placed on them witha 
similar effect. 

e*e Mock jewels of silk embroidery on black 
hose are among the latest fads. One extremely 
pretty pair displayed recently had a dainty all- 
over lace pattern running half way up the stock- 
ing, and the jewels were worked in red and white 
over the instep. 

e®, Tiny buckles or buttons are much chosen 
now to set offthe high belts which are made of 
velvet straps arranged in fan-shape front and 
back. The buckles are placed at the points or 
extremities of. the mbbon straps. 

ea*e The broad collars of lace fancied most for 
evening wear just now are made full, and fall 
over the shoulders in folds, reaching sometimes 
nearly to the waist. A handsome lacein ecru 
shade is one ofthe most fashionable of materials 
for these collars. 


Curious Facts. 


—A caterpillar can eat six hundred times its 
weight of food in a month. 

—The first table cutlery made in the United 
States was in Greenfield, Mass., in 1824. 

—tThe first sugar manufactured in this coun- 
try was made in New Orleans in 1796. 

—In the south of China silkworms have been 
reared and silk manufactured for over 3000 years. 

—Whereasin England only one farmer in 
twenty-five owns his own farm, in Norway 109,000 
out of 120,000 own their farms. 

—There has been invented in Parisa slot 
machine, which not only furnishes the postage 
stamp, but licks it and affixes it'othe envelope. 

—tThe average cost of the body of a modern 

long electric car is $2000; the average price of a 
set of double trucks for such a car is $600, and 
the average cost of the motcr is $1506, making the 
total cost of the car $4100. 
—Children with measles are wrapped in red 
cloth by French peasant women. Noticing this, 
Chatinier pasted red paper on the windows where 
patients having measles lived, and the results, in 
all cases, without medicine, have been favorable. 
He finds that other colors, especially strong 
shades of violet, excite the skin, while subdued 
red light rests it. 

——In a case reported bya French physician, a 
woman had been growing thin and weak for three 
years, with all the signs of dyspepsia, and had 





| had sixteen successive attacks of erysipelas. It write.—Crabbe. 


was at last decided that hair dye must be the 
cause. Examination showed that this dye con- 
tained resorcin,and on stopping its use health has 
gradually returned. 

——tThere is no simple way to distinguish be- 
tween olive and cottonseed oil when buying. 
Personal acquaintance with the dealer, his guar- 
antee and the label of the packer are sometimes 
serviceable guides. A properly cultivated taste 
will also assist. Regarding the wholesomeness 
of these and other vegetable oils, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. Some people regard cottonseed 
oil positively injurious to health, while others 
pelieve it to be practically harmless. 


appetite.” Itis much betterto take a trifling | 
amount of vegetables and fruit than to force: 


hungry. In food, as in everything, moderation is ' 


decoration for evening gauze dresses. They will ' 


what is to be done? With his luggage 
packed and checked it is next to impossible 
to reverse plans and wait till another day; 
but with this unforeseen delay the city he 
was to reach at 6 P. M. say, and go on by the 
next train two hours later, affording 
him fair time to attend to all the details 
of transfer. cannot be reached until mid- 
‘night, and he is thus thrown over an entire 
twenty-four hours in atown in which he has 
no reason to tarry. These conditions are 
typical of Western travel in the moun- 
tain regions. ‘ The unfureseen happens, and 
it rests with one’s self to make the best and 


Brilliante. 


Give me the gospel of the flelds and woods 
The sermons written in the book of books: 
The sweet communion of the things of cart . 
Fresh with the warm baptism of the sun. 
Give me the offertory of bud and bloom. 
The perfect caroling of happy birds. 
Give me the creed of one of God’s fair day 
Wrought in the beauty of its loveliness. 
And then, the benediction of the stars, 
His eloquent ministers of the night. 

—The Watchma: 


It must be sweet, Oh thou, my dead, to lie 
With hands that folded are from every tas) 

Sealed with the seal of the great mystery, 
The lips that nothing answer, nothing as; 

The lifelong struggle ended; ended quite 
The weariness of patience and of pain, 
And the eyes close to open not again 

On desolate dawn or dreariness of night. 

It must be sweet to slumber and forget; 
To have the poor, tired heart so stillat last 

Done with all yearning, done with all regret, 
Doubt, fear, hope, sorrow, all forever past 

Past all the hours, or slow of wing or fleet— 

It must be sweet, it must be very sweet! 

—Ina Coo} brit! 


If 1 can live 
To make some pale face brighter,” and to » 
A second lustre to some teardlimmed eye, 
Or e’en impart ; 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart, 
Or cheer some wayworn soul in passing by 


If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain. 
My life though bare 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been in vain 


The purest joy, 
Most near to heaven, far from earth’s alloy, 
Is bidding clouds give way to sun and shin 
And ’t will pe well 
If on that day of days the angels tell 
Of me: “ She did her best for one of thine.’ 
—Helen Hunt Jackson 


I do not ask for any crown 
But that which all may win; 
Nor try to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 
Be thou my guide until I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 
The happy kingdom in myself, 
And dare to take command. 
—Louisa M. Alcott 


’T was but a dream, a wondrous dream, 
A short-lived dream of love; 

We drifted down a silver stream, 
The full moon shone above. 

The girl I'd loved, but never told, 
In that light looked divine; 





not the worst of it. Nor can the tourist | 
perhaps escape the reflection that all 
this varied panorama of experience, in which | 
he finds himself during that which he had! 
never dreamed of, and leaving undone that , 
which he had planned—nor can he, perhaps, | 
escape the reflection that these minor and 
temporary experiences are strangely typical | 
of the journey of life through this visible | 
| world, in which we are sv wrought upon by 
the unforeseen and the incalculable. 
One may leave a town where he has _ been 
sojourning with a latent conciousness that 
his stay in that place has not fulfilled itself. 
Why, then, does he start? may well be 
asked. But he had before fixed the date; 
every one expected him to depart at that 


My timid heart for once grew bold— 
l asked her to be mine. 
I told my dream—it would not keep— 
Next day, and thus she spake: 
“You seem to have more sense asleep 
Than when you are awake! ” 
—George Birdseye 


Hotes and Queries. 


THE AGE OF FisHEs.—" L. W. €.": The 
mnost striking characteristic by which fishes ot 
different ages can be distinguished is their siz: 
But the size affords us only the means to esti- 
mate the age of younger fishes; as to the older, it 
cannot serve us as an indication of their age 
since their growth may vary according to the 
different conditions of nutriment, so that often 
the younger fish will excel in size the much olde: 





particular juncture, and then, too, the dim | fish. There is, however, at least as regards the 


feeling that haunts him is not, it may well gsnes of the Northern seas, a sure indication that 


be, sufticiently defined and vivid to take, 
leading control. He may go with inner and | 
unexpressed reluctance, but all the same! 
he goes. Under these circumstances it 
is ten chances to one,—ten thousand, indeed, 
to one, that he does not return to this par- 
ticular locality,—and fulfill the intentions 
that in some region above his own life are 
| formulated and that are appointed for him 
to carry out. 
The earth is full of messengers. 
| Everywhere humanity is fulfilling or 
| denying claims. And one only meets these 
by the constant striving to live within the 
divine order, and to be responsive and 
swiftly apprehensive of the spiritual lead- 
ing. One must learn not to be afraid to 
take risks. Everything in life, from one 
hour to another, is a risk if one thinks of it. 
One may circumnavigate the globe with en- 
tire safety, or he may be killed or injured 
by his own hearthstone. Why should one 
fear crossing the ocean any more than walk- 
ing down town? The Over-Ruling Power 
controls and determines all. 
The Muse's hill by fear is guarded; 
A bolder foot is still rewarded. 

One lives aright only by constructing the 
future in thought, and then by outwardly 
realizing his theories and ideals. Fear has 
no place in life. Those conditions which 
are discerned, spiritually, as ideal ones, can 
be lived in outward manifestation. More 
than this. Once clearly recognized they 
becomea spiritual reality, and they must 
be outwardly realized. It isthe law and the 
prophets. The Law of Fulfillment obtains, 
and its spiritual: supremacy becomes that 
unseen and unexplained coercion of life that 
we call Fate. 

Intimations of future conditions and 
achievements fall upon one, and he must 
work them out in achievement. He has no 
choice. It is the constraint of this spiritual 
law of fulfillment. 

A spell is laid on sod and stone; 
Night and day are tampered with, 
Every quality and pith 

Surcharged and sultry with a power, 
That works its will on age and hour. 

To recognize this law, and to hold all 
one’s plans and movements amenable to it, 
is to secure a certain restfulness and peace 
which admits of harmonious work. One is 
not then too much disturbed over enforced 
change of plans, and even beyond the intel- 
lectual ascent is that sweetness of assurance 
that the Divine Will manifests itself to us 
in these daily circumstances and events, and 
that in these—not outside of them—must we 
find the appointed leading. 

This is he men miscall Fate. 
Threading dark ways, arriving late, 
But ever coming in time to crown 
The truth. ‘ 








Recognizing and accepting this spiritual 
law as translated into the ordinary hap- 
penings of the day, one may live by and 
with the support of its strength rather than 
to antagonize or neutralize its leading by 
fret or worry or opposition ; and one of the 
most potent forces that make for true suc- 
cess is in the realization of the Law of 
Spiritual Fulfillment. 

Greeley, Colorado. 


Gems of Thought. 





betrays their age. It is the otolites, or ear stones 
These ear stones grow as long as the fish itself 
continues to grow, and forms annual rings in tl: 


' manner of trees. The more annual rings shown 


by a fish's ear stones the greater its age. In this 
way the age of a fish can be exactly determined 

RED ANTS.—‘ Young Housekeeper”: ** [s ther: 
any way known whereby the visitations can ! 
headed off of that abominable household pest. the 
little red ant, that comes in millions, yet is - 
small that a single one can hardly be seen wit 
out a magnifying glass?” 1. Powdered bors, 
sprinkled around the infested places will exterim)- 
nate both red ants and black ants. Powdered 
cloves are said to drive them away. Anothe! 
plan is to grease a plate with lard and set it 
where these insects abound = They prefer lard to 
anything else and will forsake sugar for it. Place 
afew sticks around the plate for the arts t 
climb up on. Occasionally turn the plate botten 
up over the fire and the ants will fall in with th: 
melted lard. 2. Seta quantity of cracked wa 
nuts or shellbarks on plates in the closet whe 
these ants congregate. The ants will collect on 
the nuts in myriads. Turn nuts and ants t 
gether into the fire, and put fresh nuts on thi 
plates. Then powder camphor and put in the 
holes and crevices of the closet. 

WORK OF THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE \! 
PARIS DURING 1900.—* W. F. C.": During th: 
last year 1420 persons were treated at the Paste u 
Institute at Paris. Eleven died of hydrophobi: 
and seven of these received treatment too late 
Of the 1413 patients who were treated in time foul 
died, the percentage being 28-100 of one per cent 
In 1881, when the institute began operations, tl: 
percentage was 94-100; by 1888 it had fallen to 55- 
100; since that date it has, with the exception «! 
one year, been less than 40-100, and since 1s0's 
has been less than 30-100 of one per cent. 

Woot PRopuctT oF THE WoRLD.—* Cur'- 
ous": The total product of wool is, 1,000, 01 
kilos annually. Australia is credited with 30 4 
000,000 kilos, Argentina 172,000,000, the United 
States 152,000,000, Russia 119,000,000, England + 
000,000, France, 46,000,000, ete. During the pas! 
ten years the product of England has much 
creased. The principal consumers of wool ar: 
England 114,000,000 franes, Germany 100,000,000 
France 91,000,000. ete. The value of manuta : 
ured wool produced is: England — 156,000, 1 
franes, France 112,090,000, Germany — 106,000, 0 
ete. Australia has 110,000,000 sheep, Argentin 
has 75,000,000, Russia has 45,000,000, the Unite: 
States has 38,000,000, Great Britain 28,000,0(% 
France 21,000,000, English India 17,000,000, U 
guay 16,000,000, Cape Colony 13,000,000, Spain ! 
000,000, Germany 11,000,000. 


Popular Science. 


—Shrubs growing in a poor soil seldom } 
duce bright, high-colored flowers. [ron filin: 
and seales collected about a blacksmith’s an 
have a tendeney to intensify the color of mat 
plants, if dug into the soil about their roots 

— There has been a marked decrease 1p 
population of French India of late. In five sett): 
ments, with a total of 273,185 inhabitants, the 
has been a decrease of more than eleven thous:a! 
in the last ten years, though they have been 
from famine and plague. 

—Ants and bees-in Trinidad have been 
served carrying off coagulated rubber 

Some species use resinous exudations from tr: 
as ready-made wax for their nests, and in seu 
cases actually cut the bark so as to cause a fi 
of the desired fluids. 

—tThe flowering of potatoes has been fou 
by Mr. M. Michalet to withdraw much star 
from the tubers, and experiments in France has 
convineed him that the product of the plants ma) 
be improved by removing all blossoms. 

—tThe labor cost of scientific research is not 


easy torealize. A British entomologist has just 


----Soon or late Love is his own avenger.—| shown a series of about thirty pictures illustrat- 
Byron. ing every stage in the metamorphosis of a dragon- 


. --Virtue’s the paint that can make wrinkles | fly from the nymph to the perfect insect, and re- 


shine.—Young. 


lates that he took over one thousand photograp!s 


.--.Who often reads, will sometimes wish to| before getting his complete set. Constant watcl- 


ing was necessary, as after the first indication 0! 


.... Where demonstrations come in the van, | change the dragon-fly might emerge at any tim: 





remonstrations come in the rear.—Landor. 


within the next three days, the emergence bein + 


..-. The characteristic of the Christian victory | 8°"apid that three pictures were taken iu six 
is its inwardness; that it is not gained over the | Seconds. 


accidents which lie around us, but, first of all, 


—Waves passing the breakwater at Peter- 


over the substantial difficulties which lie within! head, North Britain, during a recent gale of fifty 
us, and, after these and through them, over all to ninety miles an hour were 22} feet above still- 


outward things.—Henry Wilder Foote. 


water level, and it is estimated that the crests 


---- Our task is not to show that any ground is were forty feet above the troughs. The wave 
less holy than it was of yore, but that all is holy pertod was from three to seventeen seconds, and 
alike. Itis not that cathedral aisles have lost the length of the waves was between five hun- 
their sanctity, it is not that the Sabbath rest has dred and seven hundred feet. Though exceeding 
suffered desecration. but thatevery day andevery other estimates of high waves, these messure- 


place alike are sacred to the Lord.—Selected. 


¥ 


ments seem to be the most accurate yet made. 
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A CURE FOR 


summerComplaints 


DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA, - 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


\ half to a teaspoonful of Ready Relief in 
nalf tumbler of water,repeated as often as 
e discharges continue, and a flannel sat- 
ited with Ready Relief placed over the 
mach or bowels will afford immediate re- 
{ and soon effect a cure. 





iNTERNALLY—Radway’s Ready Relief 
, water will in a few minutes cure Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, 
leartburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
sick Headache, Flatulency and all internal 
vains. Price 50 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 
RADWAY «& CO., 55 Elm 8t., N. ¥. 


Poetry. 


THE FACES ON THE WALL. 
1 sit within my quiet room, 
The twilight shadows fall, 
And gaze with saddened eyes upon 
The faces on the wall. 


Amid them one whose joy and grace 
Filled many a heart with glee, 

Who found in courtly halls her place, 
In lands across the sea. 


By memory’s aid my mother sings 
The songs of vanished days, 

When, as a trusting little child, 
Lin my eradle lay. 


Again the little children come 
Adown the winding stair, 

A song upon their gentle lips, 
Their hearts untouched by care. 


So oft I sit within my room, 
While twilight shadows fall, 
And gaze with musing heart upon 
The faces on the wall. 
J. B. M. WRIGHT. 
Merrimac, Mass. 


~->- 
FATE. 
Phere is no fate beyond our wills,”” you say— 
My little bird knows better far than you; 
See how he beats against his prison bars 
Those radiant wings that might have scaled the 
blue. 


But | can take his fate within my hand. 
His prison door I open, swift he flies, 5 
Far. far away into the deep blue skies. 
And this is tate. We may "ot understand, 
sut vet we feel it. Higher than the stars 
And stronger than our wills, some Power there is 
That rules us, and that moulds our destinies, 
And fastens and unlocks our prison bars. 
—Helen G. Hawthorne. 
~so oe 
FROM A SEA RHAPSODY. 
. the tremble of the boat,’ 
engine throbs like a human heart; 
- of the untainted air, salt, free, 
Roaming long leagues of brine; 
fie Udal liftand the slow swing, now the craft 
buries her nose in the billows; 
The sky of central blue, tapering down to misty 
opal at the sea-line, 
{nd all around the unsteady sapphire of the 


wean, 


By day 


| t 
ahe ta 


‘ht, snug inthe cabin; cheerful with lamps, 


Miscellaneous. 


A Pacific Romance. 

By all the laws of the true romance she should 
have felt upon opening her eyes a premonition 
that this was to be a day of destiny. But she 
merely felt that the engines had. stopped, that 
the ship was at anchor, and that, therefore, it 
was moistly, insufterably warm. The curtains 
across the stateroom windows did not so much as 
move. She came down trom her, berth and pulled 
them aside. The coast of Guatemala was before 
her—and the port of San Jose. 





shower. The clouds were lifting away. They 
were massed in white and gold behind the two 
voleano peaks that had sent forth the one fire, 
the other water, in their time. And the peaks 
themselves were side by side, two cones of glow- 
ing pink. 

They were miles inland, many miles, and the 
thick, lush tropic green was between, reaching 
to the curve of the sand. There were some white 
houses by the beach—white, with red tiles. They 
made the port of San Jose. But the ship was 
anchored well out in deep water, and there were 
ho crafts in sight, save a rowboat or two drawn 
up onthe sand, and one that was starting out 
from the pier across the faint blue water that 
showed back the clouds of white and gold. The 
wake and the oars glistened in the new sunlight. 

The girl leaned her bare arm on the sill and 
stood looking out. She had seen many beautiful 
things in her life, but never so lovely as the coast 
and volcano peaks of San Jose de Guatemala at 
the break of day. 

The rowboat came near and she saw that the 
quarantine officials sat in the stern. But by the 
time she was dressed and came on deck they had 
long since gone. There was no one at all iu 
sight either aft or amidships, but when she was 
forward of the bridge she saw some one standing 
near the bow. He was a new passenger. He 
turned and looked at her. 

There was a breeze, the faintest South Sea 
morning breeze, that rippled her thin white gown 
and moved the loose tendrils of her hair. He 
raised his straw hat civilly and turned back to 
his consideration of the shore. Presently the 
purser joined him, and he stood talking, his 
hands jammed into his sack coat pockets and 
his tan shod feet wide apart on the deck. Then 
he went into the saloon. 

That was all Miss Strathmore saw of him, but 
she described him to her mother accurately, nev- 
ertheless. 

“ He’s the only Latin I ever saw who looked 
as though he could do things—and not talk about 
itafterward. His skin is very white and his hair 
is black. His nose is big and his jaws shut hard. 
And, moreover—though his eyes are brown, they 
are neither sparkling nor soft ’—she objected to 
both—* they are level and hard. That he may 
speak English is my fondest wish.” 

He did. He was put beside her at breakfast 
and the captain presented him. His name was 
Merida. 

“ Yon saw me this morning,” he said, “‘ when I 
was looking back upon ‘ my house, my home, my 
heritage, my lands.’ ” 

* And ‘ the laughing dames in whom you did 
delight?’ ”’ she followed it up. 

He gave hera quick look. ‘ Perhaps,” he said 
and turned short about to, talk to the man at the 
other side, a little Chilian whom Miss Strathmore 
did not like. They talked Spanish together and 
she could not understand, So she ate her break- 
fast and wondered why the Gautemalan should 
have objected to having his quotation finished 
out. Had she hit some nail too neatly on the 
head? He had risked that. But he knew his 
Byron apparently, and his English had not so 
much as an accent. If there was to be any 
further conversation, it lay with him to begin it. 
He did so presently, but he Kept to generalities, 
and refused to be drawn out about himself. 

The captain was more communicative on the 
subject later on. He belonged to the general 
seadog type. ‘‘ Better make up to young Merida, 
Miss Elizabeth,” he advised, coming toa stop in 
front of her steamer chair; “he owns about 
everything in sight over there,” his arm 
swept the view of dense green from the 
beach curve to the mountains far away. 
“ Half Guatemala belongs to his brother and 
him. The brother is married—to a Spanish prin- 
cess, too—but he’s not, and you'll do the best two 
weeks work you ever did in your life if you catch 
him between here and ’Frisco Bay.” 

The captain liked the topic, evidently. He 
drew up a stool and sat down to pursue it further, 
going from the jocose to the serious. 

He could recommend Matcho Merida. 
wasn’t like the rest of these Black and Tans. 
* He’s made this trip with me six times now, 


He 





with food and drink and the talk of cronies; | 

Hard by, the friendly lights of the ships; 
Far above, aloof, the homeless flicker of stars 
In their high, impenetrable places. 


Old earth, the mother, sends forth her sons 
fo adventure with the ancient, hoar, gammer 
sea, 
Ever hereafter, as they come back and walk 
rhe dusty, fevered streets and bargain in the 


marts 
\nd sicken with heat and with the sight of men, 
Will they carry at heart a cool, quieting thought, 
\nd yearn betimes for the ocean’s open roads, 


For the rigors and raptures of the sailor-life, 
lhe footless trail, the horizon’s lovely lure, the 
sting and lull 
elemental water-wastes, 
Restless, that yet bring rest. 
Richard Burton, in the September Atlantic. 
——— Sn inl 
SACRAMENT. 
Who holds the untouched lips of her he loves 
- sacred than the sacramental wine, 
Iie smile of those sweet eyes that droop or shine 
lessed bread—who honestly removes 
\' taint of earthiness and oft reproves 
lis eagerness to win, lest more divine 
ie Ler sweet state alone—he builds a shrine 
se sure foundations year by year shall prove 
ls right to worship. Iho’ he never guess 
i+ has builded, to this holy place 
too, will steal to rest and oft to pray 
lfait to her God, half to her happiness, 
\ grow to be as pure in heart and face 
his angel reverenced each day. 
—Novra Barnhart, in The Independent. 
~~>>- 
TENDING THE LIGHT. 
Vith nothing but waves to seaward 
And the grim rocks toward the land, 
e roll of the black clouds over, 
\nd the breakers on every hand; 
le night comes down on the ocean 
\nd we climb the winding stair 
0 see that our lights are piercing 
rhe thick’ning, foggy air. 


r up at the mouth of the river 
hseyond the narrow beach 
last of the home lights twinkle 
nd sink away from our reach. 
ne ona rock in the deser$ 
Of tumbling and tossing tide; 
« nation’s oufter signal 
!o wanderers far and wide. 
ne, and we wonder dimly 
f the foghorn reaches the shore 
pierces the outer stretches 
!lattumble and toss evermore. 





rchance in the little village 
~ome fisherwife wakes in the night 
\ud peers from her smoky window 

Lo see if we’re shining bright. 

out on the tossing billows 

\ helmsman watches our light, 
‘thousand souls in his keeping 

\s they rush through the pathless night. 
ne on a rock in the desert 

\nd hungry for those on shore 

© screams of the gulls and breakers 
\round us forevermore. 

—J. Otis Swift. 








So 
“T will not drink ice water, 
’T is dangerous, they say, 
And ice cream soda’s sweeter, too,” 
Said little Robert Ray. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
_ ><>. - 
-I read my answer in her eyes, 
Those eyes of azure blue. 
For I had put the question: “Is 
It hot enough for you?”’ 
—Philadelphia Record. 





and I’ve watched him close. He don’t goin for 
the things that most of his breed do—cards and 
women and wine.” (Miss Strathmore thought of 
her quotation.) ‘We get the chance to see 
things on these ships, you bet, but I’ve never 
seen Merida doa fool thing yet. It may be be- 
cause he’s been to school in England, and runs 
the New York end of affairs for their fincas, bnt 
why ever it is, it’s so. And edicated!” he added, 
awe inspiredly, ‘‘why, that fellow speaks four 
languages as well as he does his own—and got 
something to say in all of them. You mind what 
I say, Miss Elizabeth. I knew your father when 
I was a boy, and the best I could wish for his 
daughter would be to marry young Merida.” He 
stood up and started off. ‘‘ Here he comes now. 
Get him to tell you how he and the other young 
bloods held the governor’s palacio against a rev- 
olutionist mob for a day and a night. Make up to 
him.” 

Which—the advice and the strategy—had the 
natural effect of rendering Miss Strathmore more 
barely civil to Merida when he stopped to speak 
to her. He had changed the suit in which he had 
come on board, and was in white flannels now. 
“He's not handsome,” she decided, remember 
ing the regular features of other Spanish blooded 
males she had known, “ but he’s quite the most 
swagger individual I ever saw.” 

He pulled up a wicker chair beside her, and 


| they began to talk. It was ten o’clock then. They 


were still talking when the luncheon gong 
sounded atone. They went down together and 
talked through the meal. 

If Miss Strathmore had been stupid she would 
have staid on deek the rest of the afternoon. 
As it was she went to the cabin for a nap, and 
then devoted herself—the least in the world, ob- 
viously—to her mocher, until dinner time. But 
there was the evening after that. They spent it 
together in.the bow and talked—of the phos- 
phorus and things. 

It was not until after a good many nights that 
they got to anything much more personal. Then 
it came all at once. Merida stood wedged into 
the extreme point of the bow and Miss Strath- 
more sat half overhanging the black ocean when 
the prow cut into gold light. She was holding 
fast toa stay. She could just see Merida’s face 
in the starlight, and his eyes were on her steadily. 
There had been a stop in speech. 

“ Was I uncivil when you finished my line for 
me that night?” he asked. 

“ Rather,” Miss Strathmore answered him. 

“ And you didn’t know why, I suppose?” 

She admitted that she did not. 

“ Well,” he explained, “it’s just this. I get so 
sick of having people go on the basis that all 
men down here are—devils of fellows—Don 
Juans and all that. We get so deucedly much 
of it.” 

She reminded hira that he had laid bimself open 
to it. 

“IT know I did. But one doesn’t expect an 
American or an Englishmen to know his poets— 
if you don’t mind my saying so. I never thought 
about your going on.” There was a pause. 
“ And I don’t go in for woman and flirtations,” 
Merida said. “I have never cared for any girl 
except you.” 

It was sudden, certainly—so sudden that she 
let go her hold on the stay. His hand went out 
to steady her instantly. Then he took it away. 

“| suppose you are surprised,” he said. “I 
am myself. But it’s true.” 

Miss Strathmore’s self-possession had weath- 
ered many experiences, but fourdered at this. 
She did not think ot anything to say. 

“T don’t want to bother,” he told her, “and IT 
don’t expect you to like me yet—but I hope you 
will—before long.” Then he went off to other 
things, but conversation was not a success. 

They were at anchor off Mazatlan the next 
day, some two miles out beyond the bar. Merida 
put in his appearance at breakfast in shore 

‘ clothes. 





There had been rain in the night, a tropic. 


ee r 


BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
From ‘The Pilgrim Shore,” by Edmund H. Garrett. Little, Brown & Co. 











“T’m going to land,” he told Miss Strathmore, 
“if the captain will have a boat whistled for me.” 

“It’s rough,” she tried to suggest. 

“I know it is,” he answered, levelling his eyes 
straight on her for the benefit of all who might 
choose to see, so that she flushed very, pink. “If 
it were not I should ask youand your mother to 
go, too.” They had done it at Acapulco and 
Manzanillo before. 

‘I will not go,” observed the Chilian, “it is too 
much danger to.” 

Merida caught Miss Strathmore’s glance of 
contempt and nearly smiled. 

Toward the middle of the. morning a rowboat, ' 
whose owners were courageous, responded to 
the signals and ventured out to the ship. Merida 
went down the Jacob’s ladder. The captain | 
watched him. 


“You'll come to grief, Matcho, if you don’t 
watch out. See that your men aren’t tequilla 
drunk when you start back. It’s pretty bad 
now, but it’ll be rolling likefun then. We h’ist 
anchor at three,” he added warningly. 

Merida watched his chance to jump; he caught 
it expertly and the boat pulled away. 

It was two o’clock when it reappeared, coming 
slowly, hidden in a hollow, climbing a crest, flung 
about through the frothing bar. Miss Strath- 
more and the captain and a good many others 
were watching it. Miss Strathmore had been 
shooting at driftwood and at a big turtle that was 
floating on its back in the sun. The captain had 
been watching her. The turtle was a shifting 
and difficult mark, but she had hitit three times, 
and then a boat had put out to bring it in. 


“* We'll have turtle steaks tomorrow,” said the 
captain; “ you’re a pretty good shot.” 

But she had had enough of the amusement, and 
they were leaning idly against the rail. The 
captain reverted to Merida. 

“Matcho tell you about the palacio?”’ he 
asked. 

‘* He won’t,” she answered; ‘“‘ he says he’s for- 
gotten it.” © 

“ He isn’t on talk,’’ he said, approach- 
ingly. ‘* Has ld you about the girl down be- 
low on the s eck, either, I suppose?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Well,” sald the captain, “she’s a little Indian 
from.one of his plantations down there—pretty 
little devil, too. Seems she’s in love with him 
and he won’t look at her. So what does she go 
and do but scrape the money together somehow 
and take steerage passage and follow him. She 
came on at San Jose, but he never knew she was 
aboard until after we got off the Guatemala coast. 
She’s a shy one—and sharp. Then one day when 
he was down with the doctor looking at the hos- 
pital she showed herself, clasped his knees and 
wept, and all the rest of it—made the dickens’ 
own row. He acted very well, but it put himinu a 
ticklish kind of place. Of course we won't let 
her up here, and he’s mighty careful to keep off 
the spardeck now. He’s going to ship her back 
from ’Frisco, he says.”” He pointed to the back 
of a black-haired head that appeared over the 
side directly below them. ‘ That’s her.’ Evi- 
dently the eyes in the head were wat¢hing the 
boat, too. 

“She’s seen you with him and she don't like 
you a little bit,’ the captain chuckled. ‘She calls 
you names.” 

Miss Strathmore did not think it amusing at all. 
The ro* voat was near. Miss Strathmore met 
Meri’ .s eye. 

“ ,e’ll have ascramble of it getting up,” the 
¢ _ptain opined. 

The Ship was rolling heavily. 

*“ And his Mexicans,” said the captain, uneasily, 
“by heaven, they ’re half drunk, too. Look at 
their eyes.” 

Whether it was that or not, it was certain that 
they could not seem to manage to keep the boat 
alongside long enough for Merida to catch the 
platform, when the shiprolled down. 

‘* Take your time, Merida,” the chief engineer 
called to him, “ take your time.” 

Apparently the word suggested something to 
Merida. He put his hand to his watch pocket, 
and then his face changed. There were three 
Mexicans in the boat, but only two of them had 
rowed ; the other had been sitting near him in the 
stern, steering occasionally with an oar. Merida 
said something to this one. The fellow looked too 
innocent, and shook his head. Things, happened 
quickly after that. Merida caught the mozo by 
the arm, and that began the fight. The rowers 
shipped their oars, and, urged by the excitement 
and the tequilla,joined in. The boat pitched and 
plunged. 

“They ’ll kill him,” the captain called out. 
“ Lower away a boat.” 

“« If they’ve no knives ’—began the purser. But 
as he said it a knife was thrown, and by the little 
Indian girl on the deck below. 

The captain swore one oath. “ They ’ll do him 
now—sure,”’ he said. 

Merida had his man by the throat, but he was 
down, and all three were atop ofhim. One of 
them jumped up and caught the knife by the 
handle as it came, dexterously. He gave it to 
the man who had Mérida under him, and the 
other two drew back. A splendid brown arm, 
with its hand grasping the knife, rose high and 
poised above Merida’s breast. Then it fell—but 
uselessly, limp from the shoulder bone. There 
was smoke in the muzzle of the revolver in Miss 
Strathmore’s hand. 

Merida threw the wounded Mexican off, bent 
over him, feltin his sash, and drew out his own 
watch. The rowers had resumed their oars. 
“ Now,” said Merida, quietly, “ you take me along- 
side.” 

The littie Indian on the spardeck had watched 
it eagerly, hanging out far over the side. She 
turned now, twisting around lithely upon her 
back, her face upturned. Her dark eyes glowed, 
herlips apart. Miss Strathmore, the revolve 
still in her hand, was straight above. The 
Indian threw back her head farther still, and 
then laughed. Her right Land went to her fore- 
headand came away again with a sweep, in 
mock salute—the salute of the matador who has 
missed his stroke and forsakes the ring.—The 
Argonaut. 





> 


| — Jt has been supposed that the ‘* sweatin 
of frozen meat during defrostation has been due 
to an exudation of moisture. It gives the meat 
an unsightly appearance, considerably lessening 
its value, and this fact gives importance to the 
discovery of Mr. A. H. Chapman, a New Zealand 
sheep farmer, that the moisture is drawn from the 
surrounding atmosphere. To prevent the sweat- 
ing he has invented a waterproof covering for the 
thawing meat. It is claimed that carcasses 


Douth’s Department. 


THRBEE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


What do the robins whisper about 

From their homes in the elms and birches? 
I’ve tried to study the riddle out; 
But still in my mind is many a doubt, 

In spite of deep researches. 


While over the world is silence deep, 

In the twilight of early dawning, 
They begin to chirp and twitter and peep, 
As if they were talking in their sleep, 

At three o’clock in the morning. 


Perhaps the little ones stir and complain 
That it’s time to beup and doing; 

But the mother-bird sings a drowsy strain 

To coax them back to their dreams again, 
Though distant cocks are crowing. 


Or do they tell secrets tnat should not be heard 
By mortals listening and prying? 

Perhaps we might learn from some whispering 
word 

The best way to bring up a bird, 

Or the wonderful art of flying. 


It may be they speak of an autumn day 
When, with many a feathered roamer, 
Under the clouds so cold and gray, 

Over the hills they take their way 

In search of the vanished summer. 


It may be they gossip from nest to nest, 
Hidden and leaf-enfolded ; 

For do we not often hear it confessed , 
When a long-kept secret at last is guessed. 
That “ a little bird has told it? ” 


Perhaps ; but the question is wrapped in doubt, 
They give me no hint or warning. 
Listen, and tell me if you find out 
What do the robins talk about 
At three o’clock in the morning? 
—K. 8. Palfrey, in Every Other Sunday. 


—————_ +<> 


The ** Little Wild Hen’s ’’ Ruse. 


the travels of the registered letter in this and 
| other countries; some old books printed in the 
seventeenth and obtained through the 
medium of the Dead Letter Office; framed 
statistics of the postal service from 1775 to date; 
the magnitude of the postal service of the United 
States as compared with France, Germany and 
Great Britain; some old mail bags which have 
been cut open and robbed, in one instance the 
oe stained by the blood of the murdered 


——The tune of “ Yankee Doodle” war first 
sung in England in the time of Charles I., and 
after the uprising headed by Cromwell the cava- 
liers used it to ridicule the Puritan, who was said 
to have ridden into Oxford on a small horse, with 
his single plume fastened into a knot, which was 
derisively called macaroni. “Yankee Doodle” 
was introduced into America in. June, 1755. 
When Braddock assembled the colonists near 


Frontenac, a British army surgeon, Dr. Richard 
Shuckburg, seeing the “old Continentals in their 
ragged regimentals,” recalled the picture of 
Cromwell on the Kentish pony, and, writing down 
the notes of ‘‘Yankee Doodle,” gave them to the 
uncouth Continental band as the latest martial 
air from England. The joke became apparent 
twenty-tive years later, when, to the music of 
“Yankee Doodle,” Lord Cornwallis surrendered 
to these same Continentals. 

——The plan of a monument to General Wash- 
ington in Washington, D. C., was approved by 
Congress in a resolution passed less than a fort- 
night after his death, which occurred Dec. 14, 
1799. The monument was to be built by the 
United States, and it was at first proposed to 
bury the deceased hero in a vault at its base. 
Nothing was done, however, until in 1833, the 
project was revived by an association of promi 
nent persons, who raised a fund by subscription, 
and laid the corner stone July 4, 1848. During the 
following eight years the shaft was carried to a 
height of 156 feet. Then work ‘7as suspended; 
at first for lack of funds, then because of the war, 
and finally because the foundations were be- 
lieved to be Insecure. For twenty years the un- 
finished work stood just as it had been left by 
the workmen, surmounted by a derrick, and sur- 
rounded ,by the unused blocks of marble and 
heaps of debris, a most unsightly pile, and the 
source of sincere mortification to patriotic Ameri- 
cansjvisiting the Capitol. Finally, in 1876, Congress 
was induced to undertake the completion of ,the 
monument. The first thing to be done was to re- 
build and strengthen the base. This was success- 
fully performed, and by August,’ 1880, the work of 
building the shaft was resumed. Congress ap- 
propriated $800,000 for the work, which covers 
the cost of the shaft. The shaft was finished 
Aug. 9, 1884; the superstructure of the pyramid 
completed in December, 1884. The monument is 
built of crystal marble from Maryland, and rests 
upon a foundation of Potomac gneiss eighty-one 
feet square at the base. The base of the shaft 
is fifty-five feet square on the outside and fifteen 
feet thick. It is five inundred feet high, and the 
pyramid which caps it is fifty-five feet in height, 
rendering the whole one of the highest structures 
in the world. 


a 
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The Wapanaki Indians. 


BY MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. 
Gevernment. 
While for convenience sake the terms 
league and nation have been used when 
referring to the Wapanaki tribes collectively, 
these terms should be understood as appli- 
cable in their widest sense only. These 
people were related through descent from 
acommon ancestry, but the tribes, though 
bound in aloose federation, were not held 
together by any such covenant as that, for 
example, which united the Iroquois. The 
Wapanakis had neither legislative union, 
nor permanent general council, nor su- 
preme chief. Every year the chief men 
of the different tribes assembled at a 








“ Papa,” cried Floyd, running breathlessly up 
to his father, who sat reading on the cool veranda 
at Hillsdale Farm, “ O papa, there’s a poor little | 
wild hen down at the edge of the creek meadow, } 
and I guess she’s gota lot of little peep chick- | 
ens, and I’m sure they’ll starve to death! | 
She’s a little bit of a speckled, plump hen, with. 
almost no neck; and one wing is broken, I’m! 
sure, for she tried so hard to fly, and didn’t get on 

atall. And I think she has tiny{peep chickens, 

because Cousin John said ’most a month ago, | 
when we first cameto grandpapa’s, that she had 

@ nest somewhere in the swale beyond the! 
meadow.” | 
“Oh, ho! ” said papa, laying aside his book ! 
with a very sober face, but with a funny twinkle 

in hiseye. ‘“‘So John told you about her! Did 

he say she was a partridge? ” | 
“ No, that wasn’t the word; it’s shorter than | 
that. Why, you know, papa; she’s the little hen 
that keeps saying ‘Bob White! Bob White!’ 
almost every afternoon and evening.” 

“ Yes, I knay now,” said papa, smiling. ‘* Her 
name ts Mrs. Quail. But it’s her mate, my boy, 
that says‘ Bob White!’ She has been too busy | 
lately hatching her chicks to say anything. But ; 
who could have been cruel enough to break her , 
wing? Let us go and see.” } 
They walked briskly across the sweet-smelling 

meadow grass until almost in the shade of the 

wooded strip beyond. Then they went more 

slowly and cautiously till Floyd pointed out the 

spot where he had seen timid Mrs. Quail. She, 
was not there, but as they walked forward into | 
the woods very softly, and speaking in whispers, 

she suddenly darted from a clump of ferns almost 

beneath their feet. 

With a whir she shot afew feet into thé air 

and wheeled to the left, but before going a rod 

she fell to the ground with one wing outstretched, | 
and fluttered along, crying, as if in great pain. 
“© papa,” Floyd exclaimed, almost in tears, | 
“don’t let’s scare her any more! See how it 

hurts the poor thing! ” 
“ Very well,” said papa, “let us go this other 

way, to the right, and look carefully under every 
leaf and beside fall the stones. Maybe we can 

find some of her chicks.” 

They moved slowly away; but instead of hur- 

rying off in the opposite direction, as she had 

started, the mother quail came nearer, tried to 

fly a second time and again fell with a broken 

wing—only it was the right one this time instead 

of the left, which had been outstretched before. 

Her actions seemed to say, “If you want to 

catch anybody, catch me. 1’m wounded and can’t 

get away.” 

But the two intruders kept right on searching, 
and all at once the father whispered: “Quick, 
my boy, come here just as quietly as you can! aed 

Floyd crawled swiftly to his side, and peeped 
under his arm. There were three grayish-brown 
stones in a row, at least the two outside ones 
were stones, but on looking close it could be seen 
that the round ball cuddled between them had a 
downy surface with mottled lines set close to- | 
gether. And right in the centre were two bright | 
eyes that no one ever saw ina stone. It was a 
baby quail, and not more than two or three days | 
old, but sharper at playing hide-and-seek than a> 
boy or girl of a thousand times that age. 

Papa and Floyd watched it for five minutes, 
but the little chap did not stir a feather. All this | 
time the anxtous mother kept calling and flutter- 
ing about only afew yards away. Her wing was 
not broken, as Floyd’s papa had known from the 
first; it simply was a pretty trick that many wild, 
feathered mothers employ to lure enemies away | 
from their young, 

After alittle time Floyd whispered “Goodby” 
to the chick, and the two went quietly away, sure 
that as soon as they weré gone the wildwood 
family would be speedily united.—Roe L. Hen- 
drick, in Youth’s Companion. 





Historical. 





—tThe corner-stone of Bunker Hill monument 
was laid un the fiftieth anniversary of the battle, 
June 17, 1825, by Lafayette, who was then visiting 
America, when Webster pronounced the oration. 
The monument was completed, and June 17, 1843, 
was dedicated, Webster again delivering the 
oration. 

— Among the curios of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment exhibit at Buffalo are the postoffice ledger 


. 





treated in this way could hardly be told from 
those fresh killed, and frozen mutton is expected 
to become more acceptable to the London mar- 
ket. 


Kitchi-skwota—a big council fire—to dis- 
cuss the general affairs of the nation; but 


| delegates to that gathering were chosen 


for the occasion, and when assembled they 
elected their presiding chief. 

Some of the earliest writers make mention 
of a central authority, a supreme sachem, 
whom the Indians were said to designate 
as a Bashaba, but itis now generally con- 
ceded that this was a mistake which arose 
through these writers confusing the name 
of an influential chief with that of an 
Office. 

At the conferences with the Colonial 
authorities, which were held at various 
periods, each tribe was spoken for by its 
own representative, or one man was elected 
spokesman for all. Thetreaties which were 
made were signed by the several delegates 
present—each for his own tribe. In the 
treaty made at Portsmouth in 1713, the 
Indians participating are described as those 
living on the ‘“ Plantations lying between 
the rivers St. John and Merrimak.”’ At- 
tached to this treaty are the signatures of 
the several delegates, twoor more from 
each tribe. 

The last conference between the rep- 
resentatives of the Wapanaki League and 
the white man was held in 1775, when Gen- 
eral Washington invited the tribes to send 
delegates to Watertown to discuss with the 
Massachusetts council the relations of the 
Indians to the contending parties in the 
War of the Revolution. At that cenven- 
tion the spokesman forthe Indians was 
Ambrose Var, the Maliseet sachem. 

Tife primitive government of each tribe— 
what little there was of government—was 
vested in a sachem and potuwussin or 
council. This potuwussin was composed 
of seven members in all, including the 
sachem and the watchitiket, who was as- 
sistant or vice-sachem, and five potuwuss- 
inuk or councillers. } 

The council was an advisory board 
merely, or at most but carried out the de- 
cisions of the people. When matters of 
public interest were to be decided, all the 
mature men of the tribe were summoned 
for deliberation, and the decisions were 
made by a majority vote. When the ques- 
tion of war was to be determined the 
women were allowed to vote, and in many 
other ways the Indian woman used her 
influence and was a power in the tribe. 

The council neither made nor enforced 
laws. The tribes had no laws—nothing 
equivalent to the laws of civilized nations. 
The primitive Wapanaki complied with the 
customs and usages established by tra- 
dition, because he considered such com- 
pliance proper, not because any law 
constrained him. -And if he failed to follow 
the cutsoms thus established or acted in any 
way contrary to traditional usage, no per- 
son had authority to enforce obedience or 
inflict punishment for the offence, though 
such offenders were held in contempt and 
ostracized by their associates. 

Yet these people in their primitive days 


sacred to them, and were willingly followed 
because affectionately revered. For this 
reason the obligations entailed were not 
burdensome and did not provoke rebellion. 

After the Indians came under European 
influence those who were declared guilty 


the punishment being voted at a full meet- 
ing of thetribe. Sometimes the priest took 
a hand in the matter and became at once 
a law maker, judge and executor. 
man told me that he saw a young fellow 
cruelly punished by order of a priest. The 
offender was an habitual drunkard and 
would not obey the priest’s injunction to 
lead a sober life. After repeated rep- 





of Benjamin Franklin; the report of the com- 
mittee of United States Senate on the transporta- 
tion of the mails on Sunday; a postal card which 
' travelled around the world in 120 days; history of 


rimands the. priest ordered two men to tie 
\ the offender and place him on an ant’s nest. 
‘When the ants began to bite him he cried 


Albany for an attack on Forts Niagara and 


rarely offended. Their traditions were _ 


of serious offences were severely punished— . 


An old 
qu 


out and it was thus my informant d 
covered him. He said, “I ran home — 
knife and cut him loose. When he got up 
he was bleeding at many places on his body 
~-some spots looked like raw flesh.” 





——Beaumont, Tex., is noted no 
oll, but the tallest telegraph poles op Pe 
States. The tops ure 150 feet above the ground. 
, They were erected on the Opposite banks of the 
| Neches river by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in order to string its eable across the 
stream. The span is 144 feet in length. This 
jr to admit the passage of ships 
raw . their 
dred rns tall and ae: Ligttt talaanes 
——The total supply of gold in the 
States, the possessions of aasusondnres, om pr 
banks and trust companies and of the people, 
may be reasonably estimated at the end of the 
current year at not far from $1,200,000,000. 


Home Dressmaking 





Hints by Way Manton. 





3913 Fancy Blouse, 


3014 Child’s Frock, 
32 to 40 Bust. 


6 mo., 1, 2, 4 yr. 
Child’s Frock with Round Yoke. No. 3914. 


The first frocks worn after the long dress of baby« 
hood is discarded require to be simply cut and made. 
The very charming little model shown is dainty as 
need be, but can be made still more elaborate by tucks 
p = lower edge, or by entire hand-work when de- 
sired. 

The round yoke fits smoothly. The full-skirt por- 
tion is gathered and joined to the lower edge, the 
seam being concealed by the frill. The sleeves are in 
guimpe style, with tiny frills at the wrists. 

To cut this frock for a child of one year of age, 24 
yards of material 32 inches wide will be required 
with j-yards of inserted tucking for yoke and 1} yards 
of edging for frills. 

The pattern, 3914, is cut in sizes for children of 6 
months, 1, 2 and 4 years of age. 





W oman’s Fancy Blouse. No. 3913. 

The foundation is a fitted lining that closes at the 
centre front. Both back and fronts of the waist are 
stitched in groups of four fine tucks, then arranged 
over the lining. The waist proper closes beneath the 
centre group of tucks, but the yoke is attached to the 
right front only and hooked into place at the left 
shoulder. The elbow sleeves are tucked to withina 
few inches of the lower edge, where they fall free to 
form frills, but the bishop sleeves are plain, finished 
with narrow cnffs. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 3} 
yards of material 21 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required, with 2 yards of lace insertion, 3 
yards of narrow and 23 yards of wide velvet ribbon to 
make as illustrated ; 3j yards 21 or 27 inches wide, or 2} 
yards 44 inches wide to make with bishop sleeves. 

The pattern, 3913, is cut in sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








3916 Walking Skirt, .. is Infant’s Barrow Coat 
22 to 30 Waist. and Under Shirt, One Size 


Woman's Walking Skirt, With Habit Back 
and Graduated Circular Flounce. No. 
3916. 

The smart, well-cut walking skirt, that comfortably 
clears the ground, has become a necessity, and makes 
part of every wardrobe. This graceful, becoming 
mode! is the very latest that has appeared, and in- 
cludes many desirable features. The back is cut with 
the new ripple, that falls in graceful folds from afew 
inches below the belt, and the flounce means both 
flare and freedom. The original is made of homespun 
in mixed shades of brown and tan, but all checks, 
cheviots and skirting materiais are appropriate 

The skirt is cut in five gores, the side gores being 
narrow, and is without fulness at the belt. The 
flounce is graduated in width,and is seamed to the 
lower edge. At the right side is placed a patch 
pocket, with a turn-over flap. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size 6} 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 32 yards 44 inches 
wide or 33 yards 50 inches wide wiil be required. 

This pattern, 3916, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 


Infant’s Barrow Coat and Shirt. No. 3918. 

Flannel undershirts and warm barrow coats that 
can be slipped on with ease and folded round the in- 
fant’s feet, make important items of the first ward- 
robe. The models shown are correctly shaped, yet 
absolutely simple, and can be readily and easily made. 
The shirt opens down the entire front, and can be 
high neck with long sleeves, or low at the neck with 
no sleeves as preferred. The skirt portion of the 
barrow coat is simple and straight, but the body por- 
tion is shaped to allow of binding the tiny body com- 
fortably ana to avoid the use of pins. 

The shirt is cut with a seamless back, straight fronts 
and plain sleeves. 

The body portion of the barrow coat is made double 
and shaped with narrow extensions, one end of which 
passes through an opening cut for the purpose and is 
tied to the other at the back. The skirt is tree- 


stitched at all its hemmed edges,gathered and joined 
to the body. 

To cut the shirt § yards of material 27 inches wide 
will be required. 

To cut the barrow coat 2 yards 27 inches wide. 

The pattern, 3918, is cut in one size only. 








3915 Breakfast 
Jacket, 
32 to 40 Bust 


3917 Plain Waist, 
32 tc 40 Bust. 


Woman’s Breakfast Jacket. No. 3915. 

The full fronts and back are simply gathered and 
joined to a square yoke of lining or to the fitted lin - 
ing that extends to the waist. The deep yoke, shaped 
in effective scallops, is included with the box plait 
that closes the fronts, but the lower edges may be 
finished free with bolero effect or stitched over the 
gathers if so preferred. The fulmess is gathered at the 
waistline in back, and a ribbon passing around the 
waist confines the fullness in front. 

The sleeves are in bishop shape, but finished with 
tnrn-over flare cuffs. At the neck is a turn-over collar 
that is high enough for style yet soft and emi- 
nently satisfactory to the wearer. 

To cut this jacket for a woman of medium size, 4 
yards of material 22 inches wide, 2g yards 32 inches 
wide, or 23 yards 44 inches wide, will be required, 

The pattern, 3915, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 

Woman's Plain Waist Closing at the Back. 
No. 3017. 

Roth fronts and hacks are plain and smooth across 
the shoulders, but drawn down in gathers at the waist 
line. The sleeves are in bishop style with pointed 
feuffs and the neck is finished with a regulation stock. 
In this instance the closing is effected by means of 

buttons and buttonholes worked through the hem, 
uta fly can be substituted and the buttons hidden 
from view when preferred. 

To cut this waist fora woman of medium size, 33 
yards of material 18 or 21 inches wide, 23 yards 32 
inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide will be re- 
ired. 

The pattern, 3917, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 
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The Horse. 


Saugus Me: ting. 

A big crowd turned out to witness the 
opening races ot the Saugus meeting on 
Labor Day, although it would undoubtedly 
have been larger had the public been sure 
that the track would be in condition to race 
over. The rain had left the footing heavy, 
which made the time slower than would 
have otherwise been the case. With four 
races on the card Starter Van Wagoner kept 
things moving, getting the fourteen heats 
necessary to finish the programme in good 
season. 

‘The bay gelding Ben H. went to the front 
in the first heat of the 2.23 trot, and was not 
again headed. Captain Half, the brother to 
Nico (2.08}), in Jesse Humphreyville’s sta- 
ble, trotted a good race and got the place, 
although Ben Hal made a close finish with 
the Arion gelding in the third heat, in 
which the three first horses went under the 
wire bunched. 

It was only a question of how fast Emmu 
E. and Norvin G. could make Terrill S. step 
in the 2.10 pace. Johnson stepped the 
Strathmore gelding to the front in the first 
heat, and although he had to go a long mile 
tv avoid the wet places in the track, he fir- 
ished the mile in a jog in 2.113. Norvin G. 
got the place in the first heat, but the game 
little chestnut mare outstepped him very 
handily at the finish in the next two heats, 
and won second money. 

Mary D. was a strong favorite for the 2.19 
trot, and justified the good opinion of her 
friends. She clearly had the speed of the 
party. She is a big-gaited mare and the 
heavy condition of the track did not suit 
her. She lost the second heat by a break 
when in the lead in the stretch, but made no 
mistakes in the next two miles. 

The best of the day was the 2.14 pace. 
Gagnant won the first heat in a driving 
finish from Rex. The next three heats were 
taken by the rank outsider Belle Cannon. 
In the second heat she just managed to nose 
out Rez in the fastest time of the race. 
After that the race was between the mare 
and Gagnant. The finishes of the next two 
heats were very exciting, and it took every 
bit there was in the mare and trainer Biggs 
to beat the roan gelding. 

The good race which Fred Isabel won at 
Concord the previous week made Nanawa 
the favorite for the 2.28 pace. The mare 
won in straight nergy without having to 
lower her record, 2.17, made over the New | 
Hampshire half-mile track. Nanawz is by | 
Charles Derby (2.20); dam, Clytie 2d (dam | 
of Neernut, 2.124); second dam, Clytie, by | 
Whipple’s Hambletonian. 

There was a strong tip out on Ned Wilkes ' 
for the 2.12 pace, the second race on Tues- | 
day’s card. The gelding had been working | 
well, with the straps, over the Readville | 
track, and quite a number who were wise to | 
the ** good thing’? were on hand when the | 
race was called. The first heat was won by | 
the Aleunder gelding E. E. Knott in 2.15. | 
He also won the second heat in 2.13}, but | 
after that Light Star outlasted the others. 
The backers of Ned Wilkes were not kept 
ong in suspense, as his driver Hopkins in | 
trying to lay up the first heat failed to beat 
the flag, a mistake that is very easily made 
with the 80-yard distance. 

Wednesday’s card consisted of the 2.14 
trot and the 2.22 and 2.16 pacing classes. 
After laying up the first heat in the 2.22 
pace Bard Palmer won the next three and 
race with the chestnut mare Susie S. The | 
Deacon, in John Riley’s stable, was the 
favorite before the start, and made the 
Maine-bred pacer step in 2.185 the third 
heat, but the latter was game and won the 
final heat quite easily in 2.20}. The winner 
is by Allero, son of Allectus; dam by 
Howe’s Bismarck. She was recently picked 
up down in Maine, and this was her first 
start since she joined Palmer’s stable. 

Maurine, the half thoroughbred daughter 
of Hinder Wilkes, was the choice in the 2.14 
trot,and had both the foot and stamina of 
the party, winning in straight heats. 

Even after Minnie B. had won the first heat 
of the 2.16 pace in the fast time of 2.13? very 
little was thought of her chances of winning 
the race, and after Rosetta had won the 
second heat the race was thought to be 
between her and the bay gelding Hobson, 
which had won a fast race at Pottstown, 
Pa., the previous week. Minnie B. has had 
the reputation of being faint hearted, but 
she fooled the§wise ones by coming back the 
third and fourth heats in 2.154 and 2.153. 

The meeting closed Thursday, with three 
stra _ t-heat victories. Trainer Birney had 
a very easy time in the 2.30 trot with the 
four-year-old gelding Mazetto. The 2.19 
trot was also won by the favorite, Ziska, in 
straight heats. 

The Alcantara stallion 








Alvander was 


favorite for the 2.16 trot, but Bard Palmer! 


had a surprise for the boys in the bay geld- 
ing Albertia, by Gambetta Wilkes; dam by 
Onward. The gelding reeled off the race in 
straight heats. Marion Wilkes, the contend- 
ing horse in the second and third heats, won 
second money. The favorite, Alvander,was 
behind the money, the two Maine-bred ones, 
Byron Wilkes and Emma D., taking third 
and fourth money respectively. 
SUMMARIES. 
Saugus. Mass., Mond a, 
class, ee Purse, 3400. 
Ben t., , by Kentucky Prince; dam by 
hat. Isabel) presby he hsnn<t ee oeekdaet 1 
Capt. Haff, b g. by Arion” (a umphreyville)2 
Beau Brummel, b g, by Mambrino King 
( Vitil OIG) ocind cc co cans cccsvcnadsnunecnal 5 
Ben Hal, b g, by Ben L. (taeuee) vena tads 4 
John Hooper, ¢ g, by L.H a usb ek 3 
Time, 2.20}, 2.20, 2.18}. 
Same day—2.10class, pacing. Purse, $500. 
Terrill S., ch g, by Strathmore; dam by 
BSGK (HOU) oo 5 aioe ocesesccsicnsess« 1 1 
Emma E., ch m, by Allandorf (Laurence)..3 2 2 
Norvin G., br g, by Norval (Sterling) -...-.-- 233 
Time, 2.11}, 2.134, 2.134. 
Same day—2.19 class, trotting. Purse, $400. 
Mary D., ch m, by Young Jim; dam, 
Rosa Clay, by American C ay (Huut).1 2 
Effie G., b in, py Alfred G. (Walker)....3 1 
The $8 yaniard, zg, by Realist (C. Me- 
PPONIIED 5 nos cnn en vasiendadetdesesoseu™ 23 44 
Easter Lily, b m, by Jay Bird (Palmer).4 4 3 
Time, 2.214, 2.20}, 2.214, 2.18}. 
Same day—2.14 class, trotting. Purse, $500. 
Belle Canon, b m, by Cannon Ball; dam, 
Marguerite, by! Echo (Bigg s} Godan pipes ticd 6 
Gegnaum, rn g, by Jay 3iru (Johnson) .1 
. by Ongate (Collins) .....-.. ---.: 3 
L ittie 1b ck, b g, by Don Pizarro( Palmer )2 
Halo IL., b m, by General ancock 
CERIO) -< -Hencag ss sose dune epewasteserased 4 
Go See, 


Sept. 2, 1901—2.23 


Cm td got 


[ay 
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KO aAbpe 
eo ACh 


Time, 2.15}, 2.14}, 2.16, 2.173. 
Saugus, Mass., Tuesday, Sept. 3, 1901—2.28 
class, pacing. Purse, $400. 
Naniwa, br m, by Charles Dawn dam, 





Clytie 2d, by *Nutwood (Isabel) ........-- 1 1 
Queen Louise, br m, by Mambrino ite | 

(BOVOL).... 0225 ne ose | evince we cesseeseensese 2 2) 
Lady ey: chm 7 Mea eae 4 2 
Stard, b g (Johnson) ..........-..----------- 344 
Edna Vale, ch m (Walke + RORORLRT 4765 
a blk m, by Empire Wilkes (Biggs).7 5 7 
Dick R., b g Ri SS RR eR 8 6 6 
Lyman, ’b g, by Naaman (Brown)....-...-- 5 8dis 
Kalanas, br h % Kimball) ............-.-...-. dis 

Time, 2.19}, 2.194, 2.17., 

Same day—2.12 class, pacing. Purse, $500. 
Li “gt eter, ch g, by Omega; _ dam, Nelly, 

i ade Hampton (Blanchard)........ 11 
E. vie Knott, ch g, by Alcander (Sunder- cue 
short ,.ch g, by Sortie Beynctss) eeeevee 62222 

ona bm, y Gen. Boyle (Helm) ....25 443 
Hylie T., b m, py Cantalever (Paige)... .- 36356 

Tonita F., ch'm; by Keeler (Merrill)......4 3 6 dt 
Ned Wilkes, ch g, by Wilkes (Hopkins) -dis 


Time, 2.15}, 2.133, 2.14}, 2.16, 2.154. 
Saugus, Mase., Wedi esday, Sept, 4, 1901 
2,22 class, pacing. rurse, $avv. 


‘mated at twelve thousand. 








No. i—Admiral Dewey (3) (2.14}), winner) of three-year-old trot. 
No. 5—Royal R. Sheldon (2.¢4}), winner of 2.05 pace. 


first heat vl Luc dassachusetts Stake. 


AT READVILLE, 


No. 2—Junero (2.14%), winner of 2.13 pace. 





No. 3—Scoring for the first heat of the Massachusetts Stake. No. 4—Finish of the 
No S&—Nancy Hanks (2.04), dam of Admiral. Dewey (2.14}). 





Susie S., ch m. by Allero;dam by Howe’s 
Bismarek CIE) ncctnndn xsvk cntuetions 6 
Shiver, bh, by Bourvon Wilkes er. 
land) ........ dees 
Deacon, rn g, by ‘Stammont Riley) 09s af 5 
John Tay lor, b g (B 2 
.~ aes, b x, by J. Mt  Shead ee 


-—= 
-_ 


Time, 2. 20}, 2.19}, 2.184, 2.20}. 
Same day—2.14 class, trotting. Purse, $500. 
Maurine, b m, by Hinder Wilkes; dam, 
Sally B., by Lever (Turne A cereals en ee 1 
Much Ado, bg, by Judge Sal seme an 
nedv 
Dot Mater br m, hy Epoch “(Walker 
L = B., br m, by Empire Wilkes (Mido, 
Bind ‘ge. ‘ch h, by Prince Belmont ( Biggs) 6 
Juno bm, by lowa Chief (Tiffany) .....4 
Time, 2.17}, 2.16}, 2.153. 
Same day—2.16 class, pacing. Purse, $500. 
Minnie B., b m, by bon McGregor; dam 
not traced (Sayles) .......-.-.-------.-- 14 
Rosetta, ch m, by Red Wing (Bass)... -- 8 1 
Venora, b m, by Tennessee Wilkes (Van 
Hout ten) anid sisaip Gino wicsle Laake kein kahe Gao $.4 
3 
7 
4 


ah © BG 
GS 
“ 


Cra Gro — 
Okt OS 


ie » bg,by Rensselaer Wilkes (Man- 

J. V W ik E., bik g, by Coastman (Kimball) .3 

Helen, .7 m, by "Raloh Wilkes (Ridge)...7 5 

Alsultan. br h, by Sultan (Manter)...... 4 8dr 

Celeste R., bm, by Black Pilot (Johnson)5 6 dis 
Time, 2.139, 2.17, 2.154, 2.153. 


Saugus, Mass., Thursday, Sept. 5—2.30 class, 


Cmts tm 


1 
5 
4 
3 
2 
6 


trotting. Purse, $400. 
ee. b g, by Constantine; dam, Merry 

Clay, by arry Clay (Birney). . oo. 2 
— ilkes, br h, by R Wilkes (Gal- oa 
iWin 24 3 3 


Time, 2.23}, 2.26, 2.234. 
Same day—2.19 class, pacing. Purse, $400. 
Ziska, bm. by Antean: dam, Blue Silk, by 
Kentucky Wilkes (Miller JE 
Ed_ Bennett, b h, by Shad eland Cunent. 
CIS, chew ncca nae ocpaskheesks cuss 4eee 
Ralph R., br h, by Bayard Wilkes (Paige). 2 
Lucy Simmons. bm, by! Simmons (Leonard)6 
Robert R., gr g (Blaneh eee epte 3 
Dawson Lake, ch m (Phalen) ......---.---. 5 
Time, 2.16}, 2.17}. 2.18}. 


Same day—2.16 class, trotting. Purse, $400. 
Alberta, b g, = em Wilkes; dam by 
Onward (Palm 
ue _ Wilkes, b m, by Hawthorne vee 


+ 
Br Baws m Wie ~~ g, by Tarratine (Durland)4 2 


-_ 


Td od 
> SI Go wh tO 


rence) _. ERE Le PRR IEE en SAT ET 6 3 
Easter, b m, 5 Mansfield Medium (Kil- 

DOG ob oe Se cans econ te ve ndekindcintenn cial 9 5 

Gene D.. br m, by — Wilkes aah 8 

Fanny Rice, b'm, by Galleoti (Gordon)....5 6 

Alvander, bh, by mapatea: Cuaea> ‘S32 ppslomste 77 

Rincanada, b g. by Eros (Forshner)....... 8 9 

Time, 2.15}, 2.164, 2.16. 
Sa ai ae 
Nashua Fair. 


The third. annual exhibit of the Nashua 
Fair Association opened Monday, Sept. 2. 
The attendance was very large, being esti- 
Three races 
were scheduled for the opening day, but the 
first two started were so badly split up that 
the 2.23 pace had to be postponed until the 
next day. 


“tm Ot Nom 








GOMBAULT’S 


‘Caustic 











The 2.29 pace was strung out through six 
heats, the bay mare Mag _ finally winning it 
in slow time. The first heat was won by 


| Matini, by Brown Hal; the second by Gertie 


B., and the third by Gertie, a daughter of 
Gambrel (2.104), in Hiram Tozier’s stable. 
Gertie B., winner of the second heat, is sus- 
pected of being a ringer and was protested. 
Her driver claims that this was the first 
race in which she ever started, and that she 
is a daughter of King Rene. 

Jim Mace was the favorite in the 2.20 
pace, and finally landed the money, though 
he had his backers guessing until he landed 
the third heat. 

The bay gelding Tamerlane was selected 
towin the Socks stake for 2.35 pacers, and 
won the first heat. Ruth Leyburn, a 
daughter of Wilton, won the second heat in 
faster time, after which Gus Dore took a 
hand in the game, winning the next three 
heats and race with Trena Dee, a daughter 
of Dictator Sidney. 

Miltonia, a bay mare by Arion (2.07%), out 
of Katie P., by Mambrino Patchen, won the 
2.29 trot, taking the second, third and sixth 
heats. Ralph Hanks, by Ralph Wilkes, 
won the fourth and fifth heats, taking a 
record of 2.274 in the fourth heat, giving his 
sire another 2.30 performer. 

On Wednesday both the 2.23 and 2.17 pac- , 
ing events went off in straight heats. The 
Governess, by Alcander, won the 2.23 class 
in slow time, but Gloria, winner of the 2.17 
class, had to step three good heats to land 
the money. 

The 2.23 trot was considerable of a horse 
race, and it took five heats for the bay geld- 
ing Bird Simmons to land the money The 
gray gelding Trader won the fourth heat, 
and led into the stretch the fifth heat, but 
left his feet and lost his chance for the race. 

Friday’s card called for the 2.40 trot and 
the 2.27 and ¥%.08 pacing classes. This 
looked quite attractive on paper and called 
out a large crowd, fora last day. The 2.40 
trot an early-closing stake for $500 was a 
gift for Mr. C. W. Lasell’s black mare 
Easter, by ‘Vilkes. Trainer Johnson took 
her to the front at the word in the first 
heat, and none of the others were within 
hailing distance in either heat. The mare 
stepped three heats faster than 2.22 and was 
simply jogging at the finish. ; 

The 2.27 pace was not an interesting race- 
although it was very much split up. Bora; 
light won the first two heats in slow time, 
and it was evident that Fletcher, the driver 
of Lois J., was making no effort to win. In 
the third heat Ed .@illies,,who had been 
taking things easy it'the first two heats, cut 
loose with Fanny B., and won the heat in 
three seconds faster time. 

At this stage of the game Fletcher sud- 
denly concluded that he wanted to win the 
race. Possibly the judges helped him; to 
this conclusion; at all events his mare 
stepped around the field at the head of the 
stretch in the fourth heat, in a way. that 
made it certain that she could have won the 
race in straight heats had her driver so de- 
sired. 

There were only three starters in the 2.08 
pace, Marion G., Barney and Cheslea. 
Marion G. was a strong favorite over the 
geldings, and after making a present of the 


| 





SUMMARIES. 

Nashea, N. H., Monday, Sept. 2, 1901—2.20 
class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
Jim rennet by Dan Mace; dam not 

traced aA PE RAISES: Se THAIS 1 
Gail, b A by Orville om Coliins) ........- 1222 
May Queen, bm, by May a (Sunderlin)3.1 33 
2.214, 2.204. 
Purse, 3300. 


~ 
te 
_ 


Time, 2.234, 2.19}, 2 
Same day—2.29 class, pate 





Mag, b m, by Ludlow Boy (Sunderlin).6 52111 
Gertie, b m, by Gambrel (Tozier) .....- 5631322 
Gertie B., b m, by King Rene (Farrar) .4 14.43 3 
Zephyr H., bg (rf ox)......-.2... --2 26 2 4ro 
Hetty Green, b m (Cox) 434dr 


Martini, br m._ by Brown Hal Png th 1 6 dis 
Time, 2.215, 2.20}, 2.314, 2. 2.30}, 2.344. 
Nashua, N. H.. sere ay Sept. 3, 1901—2.35 
Ciass, pacing. Purse, $500. 
Treena Dee, b m, by Dictator Sidney (A. 


Pep WEN ons ae cSivsnd eavantonsuugske 32111 
Ruth Leyburn, br m, by Wilton (Winch). 21243 
Tamerlane, br g, by Gambrel (Gillies)...14 33 4 
Delease, b m, by Barney Wilkes (Colling- 

WEE oe caincica Juec cee tisineeyatuuncandcen 63422 
MacFarley, rn g (Dempsey).............- 4 6 dr 
Pompey Lambert, ch g (Cabana) .........5 5 dis 


Time, 2.21}, 2 » 2.214, 2.204, 2.214. 

Same day—2.29 prune trotting. Purse, $300. 
Miltonia, 4 m, by Arion; dam, Katie 
by Mambrino Patchen (Farrar, 


and Collins) een a Ata dea daaecalae Re 611331 
Ralph Hanks, blk x, by Ralph Wilkes 

| SRR Sl Be: 632112 
P.M.S., bik g. by Candidate wennnient 146523 
Mande, hm ( Sere ne 
Bertha B., b s (Morris) RENEE A Pe 2244ro 
swanhilde, ch m, by Viking (Cox) .....: 3656adr 


Time, 2.21, 2.28}, 2.28}, 2.274, 2. 29}, 2.284. 
Nashua, N. ., Wednesday, Sept. 4, 1901— 
2.23 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
The Governess, b m, by Alcander; dam by 
_ DeLong’s Ethan Allen (Sunderlin) ) Raver 1 1 
Ethel K., b m, by Lecturn (Littletield) cna 3.2 
Russell V., b g, by Ashb y V. (Collingwood)2 3 
Reed Patehen, rh g, by Bourbon Patehen 
QR So oiae hs ciceuki cocdauccaliensbubecke dis 
Time, 2.244, 2.244, 2.223. 
Same day—2.17 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
Gloria, b m, by Ethan ee dam by 
Alexander's Norman (Fox) 
Lexington, blk ¢. by Poem (O'Neil) ........ 22 
Harry Hotspur, ch & af Haldane (Mayo). 3 3 
Ladoga Buy, er Ein ill Crimp (Cox)..4 .4 
( nempece) ASA 5 dis 


th 


dmore 


8 
Alspur (Holmes)........ dis 
Russell D., br g, by will ai 


Time, 2.17}, 2.16}, 2.17%. 
Same day—2.23 class, trotting. Purse, $300. 
Bird Simmons, b g. by Early Bird; dam 





by Simmons ( olmes)............ 13121 
Peruno, b g. by Peru (Richardson)... 121244 
Trader, gr g, by Pedlar (Richardson) --35313 
Jack Splan tr bh (Churchill and Cox).5 2 4 3 2 
Gillis, b g, by Gillig (Sunderin).......... 4465 dis 


Time, 2.23}, 2.24}, 2.224, 2.243, 2.24}. 


Nashua, N. H., Thursday, Sept. 8, 1 
class, pacitg. Purse, $500. ii smsliasce 


Lois J.,b m. by Alcyo S ener) wens 226111 
Boralight, ch m, by Boreal (Cox) ....... 113653 
Fannie B., rn m, by Pine ood (Taft).441242 
Delease, br m, by Barney Wilkes (Col- 

EBs <s venncc pdekiecsnc eat ateen 5623 2dr 
McAleer, ch g (McAleer) ..............- 6555 3dr 
Crystal Red, ch g, by ‘Red Mack (Lit- 

WII iid ss ss osc docucda teadsdwasus 3344dr 


. ~ Tite, 2.24}, 2.244, 2.21}, 2.223, 2.26}, 2.244. 
dame day—2: 40 class, trotting. Purse, $500. 


Easter, blk m, by Nelson's Wilkes; dam, 
Fearnaught (Johnson)....1 1 
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Time, 2.214, 2 213, 2.213. 
Same day—2.08 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
i G., b m, by Rockdale; dam, May 
Day. by General Mardee O'Neil)... 211 
Cheslea, b g, by Gambetta Wilkes (Dore)3 2 2 2 
Barney, b x, by Barney Wilkes (Avon)..1 dr 
Time, 2.174, 2.16}, 2.17, 2.223. 


>~+ 


The Boston and Albany Railroad has announced 





special excursion rates to Buffalo account Pan- } 


oe Exposition. Address A. S. Hanson, | 


A., Boston, for rate circular and Pan- t 


G. P. 
first heat to Barney, won the race in ridic- | American folder. 


ulously slow time. Barney was distanced | 
in the second heat, leaving only Cheslea to 


force the mare out. The gray gelding has and more, by a circular. 


been sick, and did not have a bit of speed. 


What is German Peat Moss? What is it for? 
What does it cost? All these questions answered, 
Sent free by C. B. 
Barrett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 


Vacation is 


no other so 


A View of 


equal. 


magnificent 


charming regi 


Ticket Agent. 


at morning and at non, 
thousands the hardest kind of work has begun, 
the renewal of which is a mental and physica! 
strain to all except the most rugged. 
girl that a few days ago had roses in her cheeks, 
and the little boy whose lips were then so red you 
would have insisted that they had been “ kissed 
by strawberries,” have already lost something of 
the appearance of health. Now is a time when 
many children should be given a tonic,which may 
avert much serious trouble, and we know of 
highly to be recommended as 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which strengthens the 
nerves, perfects digestion and assimilation, and 
aids mental development by building up the 
whole system. 


mit far above the clouds, 
peaks of the lofty Mt. Lafeyette and the many 
Presidential 
Range are a few of the natural exhibits of this 


The Renewal a Strain. 


over. Againthe school bell rings 
again with tens of 


the White Mountains Dur- 
ing the Fall Senseon. 

As a scene of natural beauty, one which is 
ever described and heralded by the visitor who 
nas been fortunate enough to visit this wild and 
majestic territory, the White Mountains have no 
Mt. Washington, with its towering sum- 
the snow-capped 


mountains of the 


on. 


2 





whether 


Lord Derby 
Boralma single handed or not. 


<Q 


The little 


No better season of the year could be chosen 
for a trip to the mountains than during the 
months of September and October, then «he 
handsome autumnal tint which is so fascinating 
and attractive to the observer commences to en- 
velop the surrounding forestry. 

To let the season pass and fail to enjoy the 
beautiful and exhilarating atmosphere of this 
picturesque region would be to miss one of the 
greatest pleasures of the most delightful region 
in New England. 

The annuai fall excursion to all points in the 
White Mountains will begin Sept. 15. 
are very low, and tickets tor side trips to Mount 
Washington and other interesting points will be 
on sale at Bethlehem Junction and Fabyans. The 
hotels will make reduced rates for the excur- 
sionist, and everything in the lineof comfort and 
enjoyment may be found here. 

Detailed information regarding these trips can 
be procured from the nearest Boston & Maine 


The rates 


It will be seen next week at Readville 
(2.064) can beat 





A Kin 
will be 


for ape spced in ithis 


Ad ilkemont. 


and weighs 1116 
has a 





he has 


al 
Lane “MeGrogor ls a sure foal getter and sirer ars extra well b 


most beautif i a eart 
‘al- 
fornia ota color rotter 0 nd . 


The Handsomest and Greatest 
f 


Bred Son o 


Robt. McGregor, 2.17; 


g in the Show Ring and 
be a Bull Dog in a Race. 





-FOR SALE... 


LORD MCGREGOR 24237 rings driven “by ie 


and he never has bee 


been handled a da 
life. He can step quarters in stud 


— in pod A 35 seconds. His second, third and 


in the great brood mare list and 


on first cross on dam’s _— was the Wilkes mare U rda, 


2.278, entast son of Alcantara, 
2.093, and 11 others in 


» Stand Ls. 
pounds; “eluht ae ah. e 


farm and 
.. a time 74 ae road, 
served nearly 40 mares this cco 


ers on earth; blood ba: c 
browns in color. For price, pe be Bh sy in full aa 


particulars, “<r 


FINKER, P. O. Rox 124 
Fon ia, N.Y. 






a 








mespes Farm, Ponkapog, Mass., |) 
Harrold & 

I have An g your ointment on Bingen. 
2.074, Peter the Great, 2.07}, and others in 
ana find it the very best hoof ointment I 
used. I can cheerfully recommend it t 
owners, as it is certainly all you claim for 

HENS 


oes Eves 
Many ih 


Harrold’s Heof Ointment 
that is Claimed for it. 
men Say it Does More. 


Our New England and Nova Scotia patr: 

Harrold’s Hoof Ointment from: Edwin | iD 
Hastings, Worcest+ 
South Yarmouth, a 
y, Providence, R. I.; pt 
rill, Pango e.; J. Newton Van Ness Co: 
s rr, Wilcox, Jr., & Co., Butt. 1 
Dure Co., Wiimington, Del.’ Smit 
& Co., Hartford, Conn: Thomas Munroe. ‘ 

gow, N. 8.; Henry S Harris « Son, Bosto: 

R.& J. iH. Lockwood, Burlington Vt 











Our beok, as The Foot of the ° te o? 5 


Chicago, f11 








Endorsed by all lead:ng horsemen for s:4: 


lining or puiuing norses. Horses afraid 


has no superior. 
for it. Price, 3.00. For particulars, addres: 


W. T. GIBSON, 


11 Willard Street, Cambridge Mass 


For Sale by all First Class Harness Dealer 


of well-bred Horses 
10 HEAD first class individ- 
uals. The get of sons of RED 
WILKES and SIDNEY. 
Matched ‘teams and single 
drivers. For particulars, ad- 


dress, J. J. JERMYN, 
Scranton, Pa. 


orthley’s 
.--Odorless 
Stall Floor 





° SO 64 
OO0 OU 
oooseg 





With Hinges or s 
= Plank. Send fi. 
logue. 


Broad Gauge tron Stall Works, 53 Elm St., Bosto: 


NORTHLAND VESTA FOR SALE 


Handsome young mare of extreme s)» 

= quarters in 34 seconds with very 

ing Sire, Quartermaster; dam, Mell: 

(sister of Louise G., 2.124). 

GEORGE E. MORSE, 
Hubbardston, Mia 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


Pacer, six years old, weight 995 pouni- 
one-half mile at Combination Park in 1.07: 
in 2.173; has no mark: can road fourteen 
hour and is sound. Will sell cheap or e 
one safe for woman to drive. Address 

B.E. MITCHELL, 
Riverside Park, Hudson, Mis 


This Cut Shows 

PNEUMATIC ~~ 
SHOULDER 4°- 
BRACE ror 


KNEE KNOCKERS. - Price, $10 


Our Other Specialties Are: 
Horse Breaker for Bad Ones 3.00 
greeting Hobbles 5.00) 
= Equalizer for Bad Gaited 
5.4 





Halt’ Hobbles for Hoppers 5.04) 
a Hobbles, draw-bars, Edge- 
5AM) 


Trotting Hobbles, draw-bars, flat. 5.00 
Good as money can buy: get ac- 


quainted with us and save money. as“ 


e =. 


WE ARE THE LEADERS. = ” 


KITTERMAN INVENTION CO.. 
79 W. Madison St., Chicago 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 


A good-hended, good-gaited aoe ' 
to race, bay geling, well bred, | i 
16 hands ; city broken; can stepa hi ut h 
to .20, perhaps better, as he has never 
regular trainer, only driven by his owne! 
ish his miles at a 2.12 clip. This horse \ 
and can be bought at a reasonable pric: 
next week or 10 days,as his owner ci! 
spend time or money to race horses. I! i 
buy a horse of this description with ve! ¢ 
straight and right, address 
L. 8. DOW SS: 


Se Gtaway St., New Dorchesic! 


FOR SALE. 


LADY WEEKS, bay mare. (4 
hands, weighs 950, by son of Red Wilke- 
her an eighth in .154, quarter in .32, hal! 
mile better than 2.21; will race without 
never breaks; a good one to start at th 
slow classes. She_ is absolutely sour 
fearless on the road and does net pull. 
right, no trades. 

AMES TIMOTHY, yesie ” 


edtovd. 


FOR SAL 
STORM KING, 2.25 . “. 


Son of Happy Medium and Topsey | 
Paragon, 2.13} (85000 stake winner), et 
16 hands, weighs 1200 pounds, foaled 
beaten for first premium in show ring a 
State and county fairs. Absolutely sow 
and acts and looks like a six-year-ol'! 
stock horse or finer roadster. Always | 
and is afraid of nothing. Price 3300, cas 
Ss. M. ENGLE, Mavi’ 


“BROOD MARES AND Filt!:S 
FOR SALE. 


Several elegantly bred mares @! \- 

EPAULET, WOODNUT | & 3. 
sree all pure gaited and of S00)", 
position. Will show better than 2.2) (0 oo 








respectively. Will take in part Io’) iy 
red mares suitable fo T on 
pu ses, but none with s b STE! ot hy l 
Address, ROBE Bh 
1508 Chestn . 
Philadelphia. ** 





electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breaking 
Ask your harness make: 























